





“Experts say Paul Masson Cabernet Sauvignon 
is a mature, complex wine, with nice wood. 


What they're trying to say is...it tastes good” 
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1980 GM X-car. 
But forget 
about cost for a 
minute, and 
think comfort. . . 
/ how the steering wheel tilts up 
/ for easy entry or exit... and 
adjusts to six driving positions to 


helps make a smaller car feel like 
a roomier Car. 

So tear up your price tag. And 
people who own it try ours. Order the comfort (and 
on their new small cars, value) of Tilt-Wheel on your 
love it. And for good reasons. next new GM car. 

Unfortunately, people who don’t SAGINAW STEERING GEAR 
own it think it’s priced out of their one MOTORS 
reach. A recent survey shows they 
put a $142.00 price on Tilt-Wheel Pecdonthethote tac teenth DA Guide [S| 5) 
when, in fact, our price is just 
$81.00* on a 1981 GM car. 

And what makes Tilt- 
Wheel an even greater 
value is that it adds value! 
Up to $75.00 at resale+ ona 


Ah, the comforts of 
Tilt-Wheel. Most 











Tilt-Wheel * 


It costs so little... 
and does so much. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


H n the course of a long presidential election campaign a cho- 
sen few journalists enjoy the opportunity of watching can- 
didates go through their dawn-to-dusk schedules from a claus- 
trophobic range. Last week in Waco, 
Texas, TIME Photographer Arthur 
Grace was reminded that the candi- 
dates get a good chance to watch jour- 
nalists too. As he posed for the ac- 
companying picture with Jimmy 
Carter and Correspondent Christo- 
pher Ogden, Grace was surprised to 
hear the President call him his “se- 
cret adviser.” Added Carter: “When- 
| ever I speak, I look to you to see if 
| you're going to give me the thumbs 
up or down.” 

For Ogden, the remark was fur- 
ther evidence of what he sees as a dra- 


President and Carter the campaigner. 

Ogden has covered more than 80,000 miles in 27 states with the 
candidate since January. He observes: “The same fellow who 
can be very cool and distant in Washington takes on almost a 
new persona on the campaign trail. He can get very excited.” A 
veteran of the Ford-Dole campaign in 1976, Ogden says that 
his stint with Carter has been “a great deal more intense. 


TIME 





matic difference between Carter the Grace and Ogden chatting with Carter 








THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 





When he does campaign, Carter throws everything into it.” 
The pace has been as hectic on the Reagan side, where Cor- 
respondent Laurence Barrett says he has seen America as he 
had not for years: “Mostly it looks like the inside of a plane ora 
Holiday Inn room.” Barrett covered 80,000 miles and 23 states 
before he stopped counting three months ago. He has seen two 
of his portable computer terminals, for 
filing stories back to New York, go up 
in smoke. But Barrett remains stoic. 
Says he: “Come Nov. 4, I have a fifty- 
fifty chance of knowing the President- 
elect better than most people know 
their next-door neighbors.” 
Correspondent Eileen Shields has 
found that a lively sense of humor is 
essential to survive a presidential 
campaign. Shields, who has traveled 
30,000 miles with Independent Can- 
didate John Anderson since mid- 
August, describes the atmosphere on 
Anderson’s press plane as “zanier all 
the time.” She reports that her col- 
leagues have taken to hanging a rub- 
ber chicken from the ceiling and blowing whistles during take- 
offs and landings. Still, admits Shields, “the only thing worse 
than covering a presidential campaign is not covering one.” 


Wie Ce Megen 
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Illustration by Michael Doret, Photographs: Reagan/Shelly Katz—Black Star; 
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The Hostage Factor: 
Signals from Tehran 
are far from clear, but 
new hope emerges for 
release of the U.S. hos- 
tages. Meanwhile, in 
their bitter war, Iran 
and Iraq battle for 
control of the oilfields 
of Khuzistan. See 
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In New Mexico, an 
eerie pilgrimage to 
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atomic bomb was ex- 
ploded on July 16, 
1945. 
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The Taj Mahal may 
be losing a race for 
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Halloween could we 
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copier 
you 


$1. OOO 
before it dies. 





To collect your inheritance, simply trade in 
your old copier for a new Xerox copier. 

Depending on the brand and model of your 
copier, it can save you $50 to $1,000 or more on 
one of ours. 

And besides having to part with less money, 
you'll find a larger selection to spend less 
money on. 

We have more different models to choose 
from than anyone else. Including copiers that 
don't just come in a variety of sizes, but do a 
variety of jobs. 

And no matter which model you buy, it'll 
be backed by the largest service organization in 
the business. 

If you'd like more information on our trade- 
in program, use the coupon. Or call 
800-648-5600, operator 283° 

Your copier may be on its last 
legs, but at least you'll have some- 
thing to remember it by. 

A Xerox copier. And a tidy sum 
of money. 


"In Nevada, call 80 5710, operator 283 


XEROX®S 1s 4 trade: sack of XEROX CORPORATION 


0) I'd like a sales representative to contact me. 
©) I'd like a demonstration. 
0) I'd like more information about Xerox small 
copiers. 
Send to: Xerox Corporation, P.O. Box 24, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14601. 


Name 
Title 


Company. 
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City. State -4ip_. 


Phone 





For your next business 
conference or presentation, 
meet at The Center-— 


The First Chicago Center. 


Northwest Industries, International Harvester, Consolidated 
Foods Corporation, and many others are glad they did. 

The First Chicago Center is the most versatile meeting 
and conference facility in the midwest. 

Conveniently located in The First National Bank Plaza, 
right in the heart of Chicago's business and financial district, 
The Center is the perfect place to hold your next presentation. 

The comfortable 500 seat theatre is visually and acous- 
tically equipped with the most modern projection, lighting, 
and sound controls; it has a full stage and backstage area, 
as well as a large display and reception lobby. All of the 
things you need to complete your presentation, those that 
would normally be considered extras, are included in The 
First Chicago Center package. 

Hold your next meeting at The First Chicago Center. The 
many companies that have, consider it to be the most con- 
veniently located, reasonably priced, and completely equipped 
presentation facility in Chicago. 


For more information or a tour appointment, call Mr. 
Martin Auz at (312) 732-4067. 


FIRST CHICAGO 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
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Voters’ Dilemma 


To the Editors | 
As the presidential campaign draws 
to a close [Oct. 13], Jimmy Carter has per- 


| suaded me not to vote for Ronald Rea- 





gan; Reagan has persuaded me not to vote 

for Carter; John Anderson has persuaded 

me not to vote for Anderson. What do I 
do now? 

John J. Burkhart 

Grosse Pointe Park, Mich 


In view of the dismal record of the 
Carter Administration, giving it an en- 
core would be like securing your kite to 
an anchor—no place to go but down. 

Patrick E. Freeman 
Great Falls, Mont. 





For a long time we have been riding 
the gravy train of vast, cheap natural re- 
sources and cheap energy. “Cheap” has 
gone, and we now face change in our eco- 
nomic structure, our social fabric and our 
political structure. I doubt if Ronald Rea- 
gan is even aware of this. Jimmy Carter 
has his faults, but at least he understands 
that we are in a changing world 

Edmund Lloyd 
Middletown, N_Y 


This year my vote goes to Reagan 
He seems determined to do something 
about the economy and give the work- 
ingman a chance for a decent life 

Scott Hillesland 
Seattle 


If voting for Anderson in November 
is “throwing away” my vote, then that is 
my decision. I cannot, in good conscience, 
vote for either Carter or Reagan 

Harriet Peltzman 
Eatontown, N.J. 


I keep hearing that the American peo- 
ple are throwing away democracy if they 
refuse to vote 

Would those folks who intend to vote | 
for the lesser of two evils have endorsed 
Mussolini because they didn’t like Hit- 
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Se enclis 


seal hotels. 


Refining a centuries-old 
Japanese tradition of 
hospitality and service. 


Host to chiefs of state, financial leaders 
and executives from throughout the world. 
Complete health club, 

executive service facilities. 


O ZLITRL Tokyo, Japan 


In a class by itself 
Iwajiro Noda, Chairman 


els of théWorld» 


Represented Worldwide by HRI 


See your travel 
agent or HRI. 
Tel. 212-838-3110 


c/o Hotel Representative Inc., 770 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021 
Please send me brochures and information on Hotel Okura. 

Collect, Name 
800-223-6800 : address 
Toll Free. City Zip 


ts: My Travel Agent is: 






















Then the main course: 
Your choice of entrees. Like 
tender boneless breasts of 
chicken. Specially selected 
steaks. Plump lobster. Plus 
fresh bean sprouts. 
Mushrooms. Zucchini 
And onions. Sliced and 
diced into slender, mouth- 
watering slivers. And rice 
And piping hor green 
tea. Ahhh. 
I's a complere dinner— 
all included in a mag- 
ical experience you'll 
never forger. Ahhh 


BENIHANA of TOKYO) 


HIBACHI STEAK HOUSE 


166 East Superior St., Chicago 664-9643/Rr. 22 at Milwaukee Ave., 
Lincolnshire 634-0670 


Enter the world of Benihana. 

Feel the warmth of the 
graceful oriental decor, the soft, 
relaxing samisen music. And, 
get ready for an oriental 
masterpiece. Ahhh. 

Suddenly your chef 
appears and the feast 
begins. Prepared on a , 
hibachi grill right before t ! 
your eyes. 

For openers, there's 
onion soup, Japanese 
style. Next, crisp, green 
salad. Sizzling, succulent 
shrimp. Ahhh 








ler? I do not feel that anybody has the 

right to badger people into voting against 
their own standards. 

Anne-Dorothée Mongére 

Dallas 


If Carter, Reagan and Anderson were 
in a boat and it began to sink, who would 
be saved? The country. 

Denis Moynihan 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 





Politics from the Pulpit 

The rise to political significance of a 
self-styled Moral Majority [Oct. 13], with 
the unavoidable implication that those 
who don’t share its views are immoral and 
evil, is to me a frightening development. 
History shows that nothing else is so pro- 
vocative of wrath as the threat of having 
someone else’s moral and religious views 
imposed on you. 





Robert G. Vaughn 
Randleman, N.C. 





Any Christian familiar with biblical 
morality knows that racial discrimination 
is as much a sin as abortion or homo- 
sexuality. We who take the Bible liter- 
ally (and I do not apologize for that) know 
that we will be held accountable if we ig- 
nore the needs of the poor, if we fail to 
take care of the environment that God 
created, or if we seek personal peace and 
prosperity at the expense of people in 
struggling Third World countries. 

Ann E. Burkhead 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


While I do not concur with all state- 
ments coming out of the Moral Majority 
position, I appreciate that some Christian 
group is taking a moral stand. The main- 
line churches have done much to encour- 
age moral disorder by pressing the idea 
that Christianity is evolutionary and un- 
der the control of current-day consensus. 

Wesley L. Fankhauser 
Seattle 


I'll never understand how today’s con- 
servative television evangelists manage to 
keep from blushing as they try to con- 
vince their congregations that Christ 
would want them to vote Republican. 

If a holocaust is ever visited upon our 
blessed land, it won't be brought about 
by ERA marchers, civil libertarians, en- 
vironmentalists, welfare programs or lib- 
eral courts. It will be at the hands of push- 
button zealots who can tolerate only one 
way of living and thinking, and who at- 
tack all other perspectives and philoso- 
phies of life as sinful and corrupt. 

Michael Anglin 
Dallas 





Faculty Silence 

Your article about the University of 
Georgia’s denying tenure to Maija Blau- 
bergs [Oct. 6] was scary. It sounds like 
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Letters 





the beginning of a totalitarian state. Judge 
Owens is violating the concept of the se- 
cret ballot by demanding that faculty 
members reveal how they voted. Next the 
Government will want to prohibit secret 
voting in unions, professional organiza- 
tions, civic organizations, corporations, 
and finally in the general elections 
Thomas W. Noonan 
Brockport, N.Y. 


Any laborer has the right to be given 
a reason if he is fired. Departments and di- 
visions in colleges and universities are in- 
fested with petty politics, envy and self- 
serving attitudes. If a confident, creative, 
talented faculty member does not adhere 
to the proper line, he runs the risk of be- 
ing driven out. If a person is fired, he de- 
serves the right to know the reasons and 
who said them 
George C. Thompson 
Waldorf, Md. 


Your article on the growing row over 
“peer review” implied that the academic 
community was overwhelmingly in favor 
of secret deliberations regarding faculty 
hirings and promotions. In fact, a good 
many academics would welcome a more 
open evaluation process. The prevalence 
of cronyism and prejudice in faculty ad- 
vancement has diminished in recent 
years, but the only way to stamp it out en- 
tirely is to make these peer-review delib- 
erations open to those with a legitimate 
involvement 

Peter Gottlieb 
Los Angeles 


That’s Abominable! 


“Reality shows” like That's Incredi- 
ble! (Oct. 13] that encourage dangerous 
stunts not only insult the intelligence of 
the American public, but also encourage 
the notion that an individual must accom- 
plish some spectacular feat to determine 
his or her worth. This is a most danger- 
ous idea, emotionally and psychologically. 
as well as physically 

Marianne Canedo 
Smithtown, N.Y. 


The only incredible thing about That's 
Incredible! is that it is incredibly tasteless 
Mary-Jane Febbroriello 

Harwinton, Conn 


For those people who try to gel on 
the show, I suggest the title That's In- 
credible Masochism. For those people who 
watch the show, I suggest That's Incred- 
ible Sadism as a suitable title 

Bob Wilson 
Jamestown, N.Y 


Three Angry Men 

Let’s hear it for the three Chicago 
judges [Oct. 13] who have shown they 
have the guts to deal with repeat crim- 


inal offenders realistically. swiftly and 
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Take 


your 


MemMo;rises 


out of 
the closet. 








You've captured a lifetime 
of beautiful memories on 
home movies and slides. And 
right now your memories are 
probably sitting, half forgot- 
ten, in the back of a dark closet. 

Let Fotomat transfer all 
your home movies and slides 
to compact, easy-to-handle 
videotape cassettes. 

We can transfer 400 feet of 
Super 8 movie film (about 27 
minutes) for only $15.00 plus 
cassette. Or 100 35mm slides 
for just $9.00 plus cassette. 

For complete details, ask for 
our free Video Transfer Kit. 


Call toll-free: 800-325-1111 
(In Missouri: 800-392-1717.) 
Or pick up a kit at your 
Fotomat Store. 
It's your first step to getting 
your memories back out of 
the closet. 





FOTOMAT. =o 


©1980 Foromar Corp All rights 


reserved 
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Prosperity Depend 


on South Africa) 





There is more to America’s relationship with South Africa than 
is reflected in the daily press. That is why we'd like to answer 
your questions on the realities of the Free World’s need for 
mutually beneficial relations with South Africa. 


(-] HOW VITAL IS SOUTH AFRICA 
TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
AND DEFENSE? 


Of 20 strategic minerals vital to American 
industry and defense, South Africa is a 
major supplier of Manganese, Chromium, 
Platinum, Asbestos, Antimony, Vanadium 
and Gold. As the Middle-East is to oil, 
South Africa is to strategic minerals. 


[] HOW DOES SOUTH AFRICA 
RANK IN INDUSTRIAL 
TECHNOLOGY? 


South Africa’s leadership ranges from deep- 
level mining and transportation expertise to 
synfuel production and uranium enrichment. 
Sharing in this expertise can help the U.S. 
meet the challenges of the ’80s. 


(J) IS SOUTH AFRICA RATED A 
GOOD FOREIGN INVESTMENT 
RISK? 


Yes. It has a modern diversified economy, 
a sophisticated industrial and financial infra- 
structure and enjoys a reputation as a reli- 
able business partner. South Africa’s stability 
already has attracted foreign investments in 
excess of $30 billion dollars. 


Would you like to know more? 


The Consul (Information) 
South African Consulate-General 
444 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 60611 





Please send me more information on items checked above 


NAME TITLE 


ORGANIZATION 
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CITY STATE ZIP 
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sternly. With a few more like them, the 
| law-abiding public may yet have a chance 
in this contest with crime. 





Frank Powell 
Florence, Ala. 


Catholics Nix Pix 


It is sad that the Roman Catholic 
Church decided not to continue publi- 
cation of the Review of films [Oct. 6]. It 
is sadder that the film industry has cho- 
sen not to take responsibility for pro- 
ducing films of moral quality. Going to 
the movies should be an entertaining, 
and only occasionally a learning, expe- 
rience. But if we are assaulted by the lan- 
guage and actions on the screen, it is no 
pleasure 





Bob and Ann Kennedy 
Tucker, Ga 


Your article misrepresents the moti- 
vation of the U.S. Catholic Conference 
in terminating the Review. The U.S.C.C.’s 
film reviews and ratings are currently car- 
ried in 120 newspapers across the U.S. It 
was the cost of producing a separate, 
much less widely circulated publication 
—not any reaction to the changes in pub- 
lic morality or the church as you suggest 
—that was the rationale for this decision 
The Catholic Church will continue to of- 
fer parents balanced and morally respon- 
sible appraisals of the products of this in- 
fluential entertainment medium. 

Richard H. Hirsch, Secretary of 
Communication, U.S. Catholic Conference 
New York City 





Viking Hygiene 

Your article on the Viking exhibit | 
at New York City’s Metropolitan Mu- 
seum [Oct. 13] contains a quote from His- 
torian Ibn Fadlan wherein, speaking 
about the Volga Vikings, he states, “and 
they do not wash themselves after sex.” 
Yet the Danish Vikings, according to 
one John of Wallingford, were “hated 
for their habit of combing their hair ev- 
ery day, taking a bath every Saturday, 
and changing their woollens at regular 
intervals.” Obviously the Danes brought 
these habits to England with them. The 
Volga Vikings may have been a less im- 
maculate bunch, but let’s not call all 
Vikings slobs. 





Linda Albelo 
New York City 


As a child in The Netherlands I was 
reminded daily by my mother of the Vi- 
king “monster” reputation. At bedtime, 
one of the more chilling prayers was, 
“From the Norsemen deliver us, Lord!” 
Apparently the aftermath of a witness’s 
account, it was sustained in my moth- 
er’s family for a thousand years. 

Jan Anthony Verlaan 
Pensacola, Fla. 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Tomorrow's Gashouse Gang. 


They’re future Northern Illinois Gas customers like Chad, Jill and 
Mike McHugh of Glen Ellyn who can continue to count on us for an 


abundant supply of gas for their home. 


Is there a gas shortage? 
Most people are confused about 
America’s energy supply. 
They're concerned for them- 
selves today. And they're con- 
cerned for their children’s 
future. We would like to help 
clear up that confusion and set 
the record straight once and 
for all. 

Methane vs. Petroleum. 
Yes, we are dependent on for- 
eign nations for the oil related 
petroleum product that powers 
our cars and helps turn the 
wheels of industry. This kind 

of energy is definitely in 

short supply. 

Power to spare. Natural 
methane gas is a different ani- 
mal. It's the stuff gas houses run 
on. We get it out of the ground 
right here in the United States. 
And we get plenty. 

You can bank on it. Fact is, 


America already has natural gas 


in reserve to last well into the 


next century. And we keep gas 
close to home in seven under- 
ground storage fields located 
throughout Illinois. 

Only the beginning. We 
haven't even begun to tap all 
the methane that’s still under- 
ground. And we've learned to 
make synthetic gas, too. Our 
Aux Sable plant turns it out 
every single day. 

Count on Northern. We'll 
deliver your energy now and in 
the future. We're already serv- 
ing over 4% million people in 35 
counties. Our Gashouse Gang 
is growing and our services are 
growing right along with ’em. 
Holding the line on 
operating costs. We serve 





more customers with fewer 
employes than any other 
major gas company in the coun- 
try. Asking our people to work 
more productively during this 
inflationary period is one way 
of preventing your gas bills 
from getting out of hand. 
You can help, too. By insu- 
lating your home and replacing 
your old appliances with the 
new energy-efficient gas models. 
Together we'll keep your bills 
at a minimum and gas energy 
around for generations to come. 
All things considered, we 
can safely predict that your 
future is going to be as bright 
as gas! 


© NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS 


Keeping your future as bright as gas. 











Vacation... 


Acres of beautiful whiré sond be- 
neath your balcony and superb 
rolaaelpalanteleleliielat MEG -1-Je]cel( 16) 
cuisine in nwo fomous restaurants. 
Pool. Shopping Village. Superla- 
tive service. Year ‘round climate 


| Gg ’ 
Surf ¢ Sand 
MOTEL 
1555 South Coast Highway 
Laguna Beach, California 92651 


Telephone: (714) 497-4477 





Bill Cosby 
says: 


“Help us 
help vets. 
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In New Mexico: Voices from Trinity 
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In the desert, the crowd considers the monument at the site of the first atomic bomb explosion 


& y 7:45 Saturday morning, 150 cars are 
lined up bumper to bumper, lights on 
—station wagons, Mustangs, Winnebagos 
from places like Indiana, North Dakota 
and Ohio. A couple from Florida in a 
rented car wait for the motorcade to 
begin. The husband fidgets nervously 
with his movie camera, anxious to get 
to the Trinity site, the 432 sq. mi. of 
desert where the world’s first atomic 
bomb was exploded on July 16, 1945, at 
precisely 5:29:45 a.m., Mountain War 
Time. Once a year the site is opened to 
visitors. “We've been looking forward to 
this for a long time,” the man says. 
“The whole atomic thing began during 
my lifetime, and this is kind of 
romantic.” 

In the parking lot, members of the 
Alamogordo Chamber of Commerce bus- 
ily hand out leaflets 
warning that radia- 
tion on the site is still 
above average levels. 
A booklet adds that 
it is only one-fifth 
as great as the ra- 
diation received from 
a chest X ray. No 
eating, drinking or 
smoking is permit- 
ted within the ten- 
acre, fenced-in area 
around ground zero, 
lest radioactive ma- 
ingested. 
“What's a little ra- 
diation?” scoffs 14- 
year-old Lee Hutch- 
inson, visiting Trinity 
for the second time. 


“It’s bad at Threc msm 
Mile Island because The blast on July 16,1945 








that’s in the middle of civilization. But 
this is really in the middle of nothing.” 

It certainly is. One hundred and fif- | 
ty miles from the southern border of 
New Mexico and just over 100 miles 
from Alamogordo, the site lies between | 
two jagged mountain ranges in a valley 
named by the conquistadors Jornada del 
Muerto (Dead Man’s Walk). It is re- 
mote and entirely unpopulated, the per- 
fect testing ground for the plutonium | 
monster that the “longhairs” were con- 
cocting at Los Alamos in 1944. That win- 
ter Physicist J. Robert Oppenheimer, the 
father of the atom bomb, was pressed to 
give the site a code name. The erudite 
scientist glanced down at some lines of 
John Donne’s poetry in a volume that 
he had been reading: “Batter my heart, 
three-person’d God.” “Trinity,” he said 
a» over the phone, “we'll 
call it Trinity.” 

The flash of what 
Winston Churchill 
called the “second 
coming in wrath” 
could be seen as far 
as 250 miles away. 
The blast was heard 
50 miles away. Its ex- 
plosive power was as 
great as that of 20,000 
tons of TNT 

This morning, in 
mock-funeral fash- 
ion, the motorcade of 
atomic-age pilgrims 
solemnly winds its 
way past whorls of 
dust and yucca bush- 
es to reach the 6-ft. 
Cyclone chain-link 
fence that surrounds 
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The New Traditionalists 
gather at Turnberry Isle 
crn 

m i 
Backgammon 


IMPORTED SLACK & WHITE @ BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86 8 PROOF 


AR 


to 





1. Painter Jean Sobieski arrived well-equipped with surprise offensive 
tactics...and displayed quite a knack for back game maneuvers. 2. This 
happy group celebrated apres tennis finals with their host Black & 
white Scotch. (From left): Mal Meister, Brenda Thener, Stanley Multin 
Bert Kaufman, Donna Multin, Renee Lemelin. 3. Best combo of all 
Poolside backgammon and Black & White. Just ask Law Student Susan 
Teicher (center) and friends. 4. The hit of the festivities was Black & 
White Scotch, which mixes well with any activity! 5. English Model 
Carol Lorenz won several backgammon matches...not bad—for a 
beginner! 6. investor Thomas H. Jarvis Ill bears off while opponent 
(right) Rick Hilton’s man is on the bar. Beyond is Viadimir Dobrich, whose 
chances of a gammon decrease when his opponent rolis a double six 


Black & White Scotch. The New Tradition. 


© 1960 HEUBLEIN INC HARTFORD CO 


1,700 of them, are mothers and babies, 
parents and grandparents, families of 
| three and four who scurry out of cars, 
Minoltas in hand, eager to record for pc 


rc blast area. Among the pilgrims, some 


terity the “place where it all began.” 
What they see is nothing much. The orig- 
inal 400-yd., 25-ft.-deep crater has long 
since been filled in to prevent further 
radiation, The “pearls of Trinity” 
ramic-like green glass, or Trinitite, 
| formed from the sand by the enormous 
blast of heat—have-been mostly buried 
or stolen by souvenir hunters. A few rel- 
ics remain, though, sparkling in the pale 
sun, and visitors still filch them, cram- 
ming the radioactive rocks into their 
pockets 
Along the mesh fence is hung, 
like pictures at a street art exhibit, a se- 
ries of large photographs showing the 
second-by-second history of the atomic 
explosion with brutal earnestness. The 
| crowds pass silently from picture to pic- 
ture. A small obelisk, made of black 
lava stone found in the area, stands at 
ground zero, permanently marking the 
spot wh the bomb rested on a steel 
tower 100 ft. tall. Children pose for 
pictures beside it 





oO” pilgrim, Harold Ryder, lingers a 

moment. “I designed the tower for 

that bomb,” he confides. “I was in Ohio, 

| and we had a contract from the Uni 

versity of California. We knew it was 

going to be used for a test, but we didn’t 

know what kind of test.” Some weeks 

later, he reveals, the chief engineer came 

in with a photograph of what was left 

of the tower: it had totally evaporated 

Marvels the 78-year-old Ryder: “He had 

| a piece of glass in his hand and said, 

1 ‘This is what happened to the sand. We 

exploded an atomic bomb.’ I didn’t know 
what an atomic bomb was.” 

There is a touch of patriotism. El- 
mer Leigh, down from Denver, says he 
journeyed here this morning “out of a 
sense of loyalty to the country and what 
we were able to accomplish here.” But 
most of today’s pilgrims are people 
searching for the roots of the world as it 
is now. “I’m kind of curious,” says Vic 
Baugus, an engineer up from Houston 
with his wife and two children. “Who 
knows, we may all go out with this thing 
and at least I've been here to see what 
it’s done once.’ Says another man: “I’m 

| antinuclear. I just wanted to see what 
opened the whole can of worms 

John Hierath of El Paso has come 
with his Japanese wife and five-month 
old bab We've been to Nagasaki and 
seen the peace monument there,” he 


SLR cameras. That’s why over 1.5 million explains. “And my wife's brother lives 


photographers have Vivitar lenses on their cameras. in Hiroshima. When we heard about 
this, we were really excited. We're all 


= set, even have our own little Geiger 


There are plenty of Geiger counters 
MADE US NO.1 Damon Rich, 11, is carrying one that 


he made himself as a member of a White 


The Vivitar 75-205 macro focus zoom. 


Simple. Add a Vivitar 75-205 Zoom, and you 
can see your subject like never before. One touch 
zoom/ focus lets you zoom from nearly normal, 
to full size telephoto, to extreme close-up. 
So you can instantly compose the best picture, with 
a flick of the wrist. And like all Vivitar lenses 
the 75-205 is razor sharp and fits most popular 
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your Christmas list is probably brimming with 
names and gift ideas. But if you come up blank because 
you can't decide what to get Uncle Henry or Aunt 
Susan, or your old friend from school—send PEOPLE. 

A PEOPLE gift subscription is unique. Its hand 
some, colorful, full of life, always in style. You can wrap 
up your warmest wishes with PEOPLE all year round 
ind a gift of PEOPLE is easy to send. Theres no wasting 
time shopping in crowded stores. And one size fits 
everyone everywhere— across town or across the 
country. 

To give your favorite people a year’s supply of 
PEOPLE, just fill out the attached card and mail today, 





You ll get a full-color PEOPLE gift card, FREE, to sign 
and send. And you won't have to worry about paying 
jor PEOPLE until the first of the new year. 

Or, if youd prefer, use our toll-free number to 
speed your gift subscription order. Call 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week: 800-621-8200. In Mlinois call 


800-972-8302. 


THIS CHRISTMAS GIVE 








If the coming 
years bring big 
problems for Jane, 
medical bills 


wont be 
one of them. 














181,000,000 people 
like Jane are 
protected by private 
health insurance. 


Being alone and independent can bring 
unexpected rewards. And unexpected worries 
like medical bills. Fortunately for Jane, she's 
one of 181,000,000 people now protected by 
basic health insurance. 

These days 142,000,000 people are even 
shielded from the expense of most major 
medical problems. They've got private major 
medical insurance. And that security keeps 
expanding. One out of four has dental 
insurance now. Millions are covered for 
nursing home care, in-home care, psychiatric 
care, and alcohol and drug abuse treatment. 

We have a free booklet called All about 
Health Insurance. |f you'd like a copy, write the 
Health Insurance Institute, Dept. 24, 1850 K 
Street NW, Washington, DC 20006. 


INFLATION AND 
HEALTH CARE COSTS 


We're making progress in containing 
inflation by containing health care costs. 
One way is by covering out-of-hospital 
services. For instance, patients in one large 
city pay about $300 in non-surgical charges 
at a one-day surgery center to have a 
cataract removed. It would cost three times 
that amount if the same operation were 
performed in a hospital. And preventing 
unnecessary hospitalization by keeping 
people out of hospitals this way can save 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Health insurance companies are using 
other cost-saving ideas, including covering 
hospital pre-admission testing, second 
opinions for surgery, carefully checking the 
validity of medical fees and services, and 
promoting better health habits. 

Since health insurance premiums are 
a direct reflection of health care costs, 
keeping health costs down helps keep your 
premium costs down, too. An effective way 
to fight inflation 

Though we're close to our goal of 
“good health care for everyone that 
everyone can afford,’ we're not resting on 
our laurels yet. Because close just isn’t 
good enough 


THE HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN 
AMERICA 


Let's Keep Health Care Healthy 











American Scene 


Sands Boy Scout troop. Rich and a few 
of his cronies are ambling all over the 
grounds as part of a larger venture de: 
signed to earn them their “atomic en 
ergy” merit badges. “It’s not a very ex 
citing place,” Rich sighs, “but you dc 
learn about radioactivity.” 

Ronald Smith has a purpose too 
Glancing stealthily around the remote 
deserted plain, he slowly and carefull; 
chooses his words. “I came here becaus« 
I'm anti-Government,” he confides. “Dic 
you look carefully at the mountains a: 
you drove up here today? Did you se 
all the diggings? Fifteen miles down the 
way is a place called Victorio Peak wher 
there’s a crack in the ground 2,000 ft 
deep, where the Indians hid 100 tons o 
gold. Ova Noss’s husband found it, anc 
shortly after that the Government de 
cided it had to have all of the property 
I want to see what they're up to on the 
backside of these mountains.” 

The Victorio of Victorio Peak i 
Smith’s story was an Apache chief wh« 
allegedly stashed his tribal riches insid 
the mountain shortly before he was mur 
dered by the Mexican army in 1880 
For 100 years the legend of that trea 
sure has grown in New Mexico. In 197’ 
an expedition backed by none other thar 
Lawyer F. Lee Bailey spent eight day 
and thousands of dollars trying to fing 
the cache, rumored to be worth mor 
than a billion dollars. “They've got th 
gold,” Ronald Smith now whispers, “Th 
Government's got the gold.” But Smitl 
admits that there is still another reaso1 
for his being here: “I've got arthritis, 
he confesses. “Maybe an hour and ; 





s Koss stereophones let you hear the . Koss stereophones mux the music in your — eed — = the radiation will di 
ultimate in musical fidelity at a fraction of head, not on the walls of your room. So ae 

the cost of most speaker systems, That's you can play up a storm without causing bout 11:15 Richard Baker, associat 
really worth smiling about! one... any time of the day or night director for National Security Pro 


grams at the now famous hilltop labo 

ratory, gives a little talk about the ol 

Hear Koss Stereophones, Loudspeakers and K/4DS Digital Delay System al your audio dealer. Write Dept. M]K for a free days in Los Alamos. He begins mel (Os 
color catalogue. And for a full-color Mona Lisa poster include 50% to cover postage and handling. very difficult to convey the special spir! 

of that particular time and place. Work 


cr’ po ; ing toward a common goal, people formes 
G) OSS stereophones/loudspeakers a strong bond and sensed they were par 


hearing is believing" of something romantic—as indeed the 
Serene f A : : , were.” Engineer Bill Dunlap listens care 
KOSS CORPORATION 4129 N. Port Washington Ave. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53212/Facilities Worldwide fully. One of seven Los Alamos Old Boy 


to return to Trinity this Saturday, Dun 
lap oversaw construction of the Trinit 
bunkers and other campsites. He wa 
one of several hundred men sworn nev 
er to reveal what he didn’t know. “Lady 
to be truthful, we didn’t know what w 
were doing,” the portly gentleman grin: 
On the evening of the Trinity test, Dun 
lap had it straight from the horse’s mout 
that Los Alamos was producing subma 
rines and Trinity was being constructe 
to supply additional parts 

At 11:50 a.m. the event is ovel 


Thanks to you, it ws The chain-link fence is padlocke 
works. For all of us. United Way for yet another year. The cameras ar 

packed away. The 489 cars quickly dis 
perse into the desert, bound back t 
civilization —By D.L. Cout 
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means taste thats 

smooth. It means 

flavor that's distinctive. & 
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cigarette is quite like 

Tareyton "We'd rather light than fight?” 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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The future is coming. And with it will come 
great benefits for mankind. And a whole new set of 
problems. Because we are a forest products com- 
pany, and plant seeds that take up to 50 years to 
become mature trees, Champion International has 
to think a lot about the future. We'd like to share 
some of the things we've learned with you—to help 
you make intelligent choices in the years to come. 
Here is something you might want to think about. 


‘Tholinclogies are expand- 
ing so quickly that itis next 
to impossible to predict 
which careers are going to 
be important-or even in 
existence—in 20 years. 


Then how can we prepare 
our children—and perhaps 
ourselves—to make a living 
in this changing world? 





Lunar mining? Robot psychology? 
Oceanic hotel management? Subquarkian 
physics? 

The stupendous pace of technological de- 
velopment will be a boon to our children’s gen- 
eration but it gives them a problem kids have 
never had before: it’s going to be much more 
difficult to know what they’re going to be 
when they grow up. 

Even after graduating college they may 
still not know for sure; today’s five-year-olds 
may have to retool their skills several times 
in the course of a working life. 

What this means, as a practical matter, is 
that one of the major “jobs” in the future will 
be learning itself. What we now call “work” 
may be redefined to include a strong compo- 
nent of learning. Learning will never stop. 
Because those people who stop learning will 
stop working. 

But what can we do now to prepare for 
this new and unpredictable way of life? 

We must give our children nothing less 
than the ability to think, the ability to absorb 
facts quickly and then structure them into a 
useful discipline. Creativity, chance-taking 
and insight will be at a premium along with 
adaptability to rapid change. 

It’s the kind of thinking which educators 
have been attempting to teach at least since 
the time of Socrates. 





How then will our children, instead of just 
learning today’s “lessons,” learn to be experts 
at continuous learning? From our teachers? 
But who will teach the teachers this new way 
of looking at things? 

For a number of reasons, educational 
systems tend to become institutionalized: 
because of the expensive commitment to 
physical plant, previous training, established 
curricula and lack of discretionary funds for 
experimentation. Now, suddenly, they must 
de-institutionalize to meet a rapidly com- 
pressing future. What can we do? 

New directions must be tested, new in- 
sights gained. The most talented teachers 
must be rewarded and pushed to the fore, 
while computers (as well as other technolo- 
gies) are exploited to the limit to increase the 
efficiency of teaching, remembering that 
there is still no substitute for inspired teach- 
ers who believe in their students and have 
the capacity to arouse their wonder, demand 
their best and encourage their creativity. 

But before anything can change, parents, 
educators and legislators must first recognize 
the need to make education a lifelong process. 

None of this change will be easy—but, by 
looking at lifelong learning as an imperative 
vocational skill, the educational system will 
make it possible for the rest of society to move 
smoothly into the unpredictable future. 

You can learn more about some of the 
other critical issues we face in the future and 
get a bibliography for further reading by send- 
ing for our free brochure. Write: 

Champion International Corporation 
Dept. 200T, PO. Box 10145 
Stamford, Connecticut 06921 





Champion— 

| aforest products company with 
its roots planted firmly 
in the future. 


We are in the forest products business 


We plant trees, grow trees, harvest 
trees. And from trees we make wood 


building products. Plus fine paper for printing 
and business. And paper packaging for 
shipping and selling 

Because we make our living from the 

forest, our success depends, in one 

way or another, on the future. And 


we re planning 


J 


and planting—for it 


Champion International Corporation 


Planting seeds for the future 


Our bright idea for video games 
gives you a computer keyboard that’s 
more than fun and games. 
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The brightest | ideas in the world 
are here to play. 
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INCREASE YOUR 
APPRECIATION OF 
BORDEAUX WINE. 





Because there’s more to Bordeaux than fine red wine, there’s 
more to Baron Philippe de Rothschild’s Mouton-Cadet” than 
fine red wine. 

There’s Mouton-Cadet White. Delicate and dry. Cadet- 
Rosé? Crisp and fruity. And both are as elegant in character 
as his celebrated full-bodied Mouton-Cadet Red. 

So whatever the occasion, select a Mouton-Cadet or 
Cadet-Rosé. And experience the pleasures of Bordeaux. 

Now a gift of Mouton-Cadet can be delivered overnight 


anywhere in the United States.Call Wines-by-Wire at 800- 
223-2660; in New York call 212-685-2100. 


MoOUTON-CADET’ 


MPORTED BY THE BUCKINGHAM CORPORATION, SOLE U.S. AGENTS, NEW YORK. N.Y 
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Battling Down the Stretch 





Debates in Tehran and Cleveland bring the campaign to a climax 


Seldom has an Amer- 
ican election headed 
into such a wildly un- 
predictable windup. 
Suddenly, the years of 
campaign planning, 
the months of orato- 
ry, the endless pro- 
cession of TV spots, handshaking tours, 
charge and countercharge seemed little 
more than an arduous overture to the pos- 
sibility that Iran would decide to release 
the 52 American hostages, and to the re- 
ality of the face-to-face TV confrontation 
this week between Jimmy Carter and 
Ronald Reagan. How the debates in Teh- 
ran and Cleveland are decided could ful- 
| fill the dreams of one candidate while 
shattering those of the other—or, possi- 
bly, result in inconclusive dithering. 

Neither event has any solid precedent. 
To be sure, world events, real or prom- 
ised, such as the Suez war and Hungar- 
ian revolt in 1956, and Henry Kissinger’s 
“Peace is at hand” statement in 1972, 
have influenced voters on the eves of past 
elections. But neither of those was a close 
race, and never before has the decision 
on so emotional an issue as the hostages 
been so totally under the con- 
trol of a foreign government. 

The Kennedy-Nixon and 
Carter-Ford debates in 1960 
and 1976 are equally irrele- 
vant to this weck’s face-off. 
Those earlier debates oc- 
curred in series of four and 
three beginning early in Sep- 
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kind of bizarre climax. For more than a 
year, two flawed candidates have been 
floundering toward the final showdown, 
each unable to give any but his most un- 
questioning supporters much reason to 
vote for him except dislike of his oppo- 
nent. Carter has been dogged by inflation 
and unemployment at home and turmoil 
overseas during his years in office, Reagan 
by a reputation for right-wing extremism 
and simplistic thinking. Each at some 
point held a lead in the polls: Carter early 
in the year, Reagan immediately after the 
Republican Convention. Each was unable 
to hold his advantage. 

The release of the hostages, both can- 
didates’ camps agree, would give the Pres- 
ident’s campaign a powerful boost. The 
Republicans would have to join in the na- 
tional rejoicing. Says one Reagan advis- 
er: “We would grit our teeth and say how 
delighted we are.” 

But there are hazards for the Pres- 
ident. Carter’s advisers know that he will 
be suspected of having cut a cynical deal 
with Iran to have the hostages returned 
just when their release would most affect 
the election. Says one of the President’s 
confidants: “The way the release is done 
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pound them home in later 
campaign appearances. This 
time Carter and Reagan have 
taken the gamble of facing 
each other just once, in full 
knowledge that any mistakes 
they make cannot be repaired 
or retouched in the week re- 
maining before the vote. 
That the choice of who 
will govern the nation for four 
years may well depend on the 
| acts of a hostile, often irratio- 
nal Iranian government and 
the impression two carefully 
rehearsed politicians make in 
| a fleeting 90 minutes of TV 
time is deeply disquieting. 
But in a sense the election has 
been building toward that 





tember, giving the candidates | March 29-30 
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and the way it is seen—particularly if peo- 
ple think it has been a manipulative ex- 
ercise—are very important and could 
cause a real negative backlash.” Much 
will depend on the terms of the release. 
On Sunday the Iranian parliament debat- 
ed the fate of the hostages in a stormy, se- 
cret session, but did not agree on what 
these terms would be. Carter would be 
put in a tight political bind if the Ira- 
nians should demand an apology, which 
he has already ruled out, or the sale of 
new weapons, which would be seen as a 
reward for perpetrating an international 
outrage as well as a break from the U:S. 
position of neutrality in the gulf conflict. 
But the other conditions that have been 
discussed publicly by Iran seem mild 
enough; Reagan has called most of them 
acceptable. 

Fearing a backlash if the hostages 
were not released, Carter took great pains 
last week to warn that he could not be 
sure what would happen. Speaking to a 
small group in Gloucester, NJ., he 
warned that too much optimism could 
“lead to very bitter disappointment in our 
country if they don’t come home when 
we think they might.” 

The hostage issue set off 
one of the angriest exchanges 
of a vituperative campaign. 

| In Louisville, responding to a 
| Carter gibe that he did not 
understand foreign affairs, 
Reagan ticked off a sarcastic 
list of other things he did not 
understand. Last item: “I 
don’t understand why 52 
Americans have been held 
hostage for almost a year 
now.” To reporters he added 
later: “I believe that this Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy 
helped create the entire sit- 
uation that made their kid- 
nap possible. And I think the 
fact that they have been there 
that long is a humiliation and 
a disgrace to this country.” In 
Herrin, Ill., Reagan said that 
he had “some ideas” about 
how to free the hostages but 
would not elaborate, faulting 
the President for “negotiating | 
in the press.” 

Carter hit back hard, and 
a little low. He accused Rea- 
gan of breaking a pledge to 
keep the hostages out of 
the campaign, “complicating 
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an already grave situation,” and added pi- 
ously that the issue “is too important to 
be made a political football.” At a rally 
in Waco, Texas, he sneered at Reagan’s 
some ideas” remark: “I noticed that 
Governor Reagan announced he has a se- 
cret plan to get the hostages back. Do 
you remember when Richard Nixon said 
Just before an election in 1968 that he had 
a secret plan to win the war in Viet Nam? 
Well, we still don’t know what Mr. Nix- 
on’s plan was.” 


arter indeed was in a swaggering 

mood. He appeared at the Waco 

rally in red hand-tooled cowboy 

boots and told the crowd why he 
wearing them The Republicans 
have a habit of spreading a lot of horse 
manure around right before an election 
Lately, it’s been getting pretty deep all 
over the country.” 

The angry exchange broke off as the 
candidates brought their campaigns al- 
most to a dead stop while they prepared 
for the debate. For both it was a hair-rais- 
ing risk. Earlier debates have turned on 
the most inconsequential factors: Richard 
Nixon’s 5 o'clock shadow in 1960, Ger- 
ald Ford’s gaffe in saying that Poland was 
not under Soviet domination in 1976. But 
those candidates had weeks to refurbish 
their images; Carter and Reagan will have 
no such luxury. Yet neither candidate felt 
he could pass up the chance to score a 
breakthrough and win that final, elusive 


was 


decisive few percentage points of the vote 
Nor could either candidate appear to be 
ducking the other's challenge in a race in 
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Defending against “this warmonger charge”: Reagan in Cincinnati 





which neither can any longer afford to 
give the other the slightest advantage 

For the fact is, entering the final round 
of the campaign, they have fought each 
other to a draw. The latest poll for TIME 
by Yankelovich, Skelly and White, Inc 
shows Carter leading 42% to 41%, with 
12% for Anderson and 5% undecided. But 
Carter’s lead is so small, well within 
the range of a possible sampling error of 
plus or minus 3 percentage points, as to 
be almost meaningless, particularly since 
it is not the popular vote that determines 
who shall be the next President. A “na- 
tonal” election, of course, is really an 
amalgam of elections in the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia; the winner has 
to assemble a combination of 270 or more 
electoral votes. Estimates by TIME cor- 
respondents show Reagan leading in 
States with 246 electoral 
votes, Carter in states with 
only 159. But many of the 
leads are so slim that Re- 
publican Pollster Robert 
Teeter estimates that a 
swing of a mere 3% in the 
national popular vote could 
switch states with 200 elec- 
toral votes—a remarkable 
number. Essentially the 
election is turning out ex- 
actly the way many politi- 
cal pros always thought it 
would: so close that almost 
anything could decide the 
outcome at the last minute 

Thus both men ap- 
proached the showdown on 





Anderson: “What was given?” 





Pressing the “Tolstoy issue”: Carter at a dinner in New Orleans 


An all-or-nothing duel on TV for those last elusive, decisive few percentage points—and no time to recoup any errors 


TV with the caution the situation de- 
served. Their aides wrangled for hours last 
week before settling on Cleveland on the 
night of Oct. 28 as offered by the League 
of Women Voters. At one point Carter's 
camp proposed a debate on Oct. 26, the 
day the Iranian parliament had scheduled 
to discuss the hostages. The Reaganites 
refused because, as Campaign Aide James 
Baker candidly explained, “One thing we 
did not want was an announcement about 
the hostages by the President Sunday 
night during the debate.” The later in the 
week, Reagan’s advisers figured, the less 
chance there would be for Carter to steal 
the show with a dramatic announcement 
of good news from Tehran 

Carter came off the campaign trail 
Saturday afternoon to go to Camp Da- 
vid, where he planned to spend most of 
the weekend. He brought 
along a_ thick notebook 
crammed with analyses of 
Reagan's positions, past 
and present. Said Research 
Chief Martin Franks: “Car 
ter knows how he ought to 
answer the questions him 
self. What he needs to study 
is how Reagan will proba- 
bly answer.” Mostly, how- 
ever, the President intended 
to use the three days before 
the debate to rest, clear his 
mind and psych himself up 
for the confrontation 

Reagan retired over the 
weekend to his rented estate 
in Virginia to study Carter's 
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White-hatted Governor piloting paddle-wheel steamboat on cruise down the Ohio River 


style as intently as Carter was studying 
his. The challenger’s aides spent hours 
viewing TV tapes of Carter’s three de- 
bates four years ago with Ford. “At this 
point in the campaign, we're not going to 
teach Reagan anything new,” said one ad- 
viser. “What we want to help him do is 
to figufe out the rhythms of Carter's at- 
tacks and to help fashion responses.” It 
seemed likely that Reagan would hold a 
full dress rehearsal, with one of his aides 
playing the role of Jimmy Carter 

Each candidate faced a serious prob- 
lem striking the right attitude and tone 
Carter's advisers warned him to curb his 
propensity for firing a confusing machine- 
gun barrage of statistics and instead to 
concentrate on making only a few points 
well. They also vowed to sharpen 
the differences between the Presi- 
dent and the Republican. “If peo- 
ple switch off their sets and say 
there’s no difference between the 
two, we've really got a problem,” 
said one adviser. But another add- 
ed, “Carter can’t be humorless or 
preachy or press too hard, because 
that would just revive the meanness 
issue.” Reagan’s camp viewed the 
debate as their man’s last, best 
chance to refocus the campaign on 
Carter’s record, which they regard 
as one of general incompetence. So 
Reagan had to attack, while at the 
same time presenting himself to 
doubting voters as calm, dignified, 
“presidential.” The compleat public 
personality, Reagan knows how to 
use a soft answer to turn away wrath 
and humor to score a point. He was 
a clear winner in the only joint ap- 
pearance of the campaign with Car- 
ter at the Al Smith dinner in New 
York City, a relaxed Type B to Car- 
ter’s forced Type A 

Their success at self-conscious 
image molding, of course, is just 
about the last ground on which the 
candidates should be judged. Some 
far more important points for view- 
ers to keep in mind when trying to 


judge the men from what they see and 
hear: Which contender took the more se- 
rious approach, showed the best grasp of 
the issues, presented the most coherent ar- 
guments, marked out the most distinctive 
positions? How well did what each said 
fit in with Carter’s record in office and 





Reagan's rhetoric in his years on the 
stump? Did either suddenly take a new 
position, and if so, did he explain why or 
blithely ignore the switch? The debate 
above all should not be viewed in isola- 
tion, but in the context of the political rec- 
ords that Carter and Reagan have been 
making for years. 

Given the anxiety of both candidates 
that they might commit a fatal blunder, 
neither side would be surprised if the de- 


tis 
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Cowboy-booted President and party symbol in Waco, Texas _ 
“The Republicans are spreading a lot of horse manure.” 





bate ended in a draw, with Carter and 
Reagan each essentially confirming the 
impressions, good and bad, already held 
about them by most voters. If so, though 
Iran’s actions on the hostages could still 
upset all the odds, the stage seemed set 
for a nerve-rackingly close decision 
Before the campaign was, in effect, 
suspended for debate preparations, the | 
momentum had seemed to be moving to- 
ward Carter, although Richard Wirthlin, 
Reagan's pollster, claimed his man ac- 
tually was 6 points ahead as the week 
began. The President was benefiting from 
a variety of trends, including reluctant de- 
cisions by many disaffected Democrats 
Jews in New York, Hispanics in Texas, 
blacks everywhere—to vote for Carter af- 
ter all because they simply did not want 
Reagan in the White House. The same 
seems true of many liberals who once 
backed Anderson but now conclude that | 
voting for him would be a futile gesture 
of protest 
Most of all, Carter’s position has been 
improving because of his relentless attack 
on what his aides call the Tolstoy (/.e., 
war and peace) issue. When the Presi- 
dent set out several weeks ago to slam 
home the fear that Reagan lacked the will 
and judgment to keep the U.S. out of war, 
the attack seemed a risky exercise that 
might backfire. But whatever may be 
thought of the fairness of the strategy, it 
has turned out that Carter's instincts, and 
the advice of Pollster Patrick Caddell, 
were politically sound: fear of nuclear war 
is indeed an issue the President can suc- 
cessfully exploit 
All last week, the President increased 
_ his assault. In a radio speech from 
“the Oval Office, he asserted that 
» “peace Is my passion peace is 
= my pledge.” He added: “Over the 
“last 20 years, we have taken some 
steps away from the nuclear prec- 
ipice. Now, for the first time, we 
are being advised to take steps that 
may move us toward it.” The next 
day, he explained by sardonically 
describing Reagan’s arms-control 
policy: “First, throw the exist- | 
ing nuclear-arms limitation treaty 
[SALT lI] in the wastebasket. Sec- 
ond, threaten the Soviet Union with 
a nuclear-arms race, Third, launch 
a quest for so-called nuclear supe- 
riority.” Though it was Carter who 
requested that the Senate delay con- 
sideration of SALT Il after the So- 
viets invaded Afghanistan, he now 
describes the pact as his “secret 
weapon” to reduce the Soviet nu- 
clear arsenal “without costing a 
dime.” 

These onslaughts have forced 
Reagan onto the defensive at a time 
when his campaign script had 
called for him to focus voters’ at- 
tention on Carter's economic rec- 
ord. Reagan tried repeatedly to 
raise it last week. As part of his “I 
don’t understand” litany in Louis- 
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ville, he asserted: “I don’t understand why 
the elderly have to pay more and more 
for what they buy, while they are limited 
in the income they have. I don’t under- 
stand why his [Carter’s] answer to infla- 
tion was to put 2 million people out of 
work.” In a Friday night TV speech, Rea- 
gan pointed out that the consumer price 
index rose in September at a 12.7% an- 
nual rate and declared that Carter’s rec- 
ord on inflation and unemployment “is a 
failure on a scale so vast, in dimensions 
so broad, with effects so devastating, that 
it is virtually without parallel in Amer- 
ican history.” 

But again and again Reagan had to 
spend precious time fighting what he calls 
“this warmongering charge,” and his re- 
plies had a petulant tone. In Cincinnati, 
he asserted: “The President seems deter- 
mined to have me start a nuclear war. 
Well, I'm just as determined not to.” Af- 
ter he was endorsed by Viet Nam Dove 


Eugene McCarthy, Reagan said: “Maybe 


| this will give some people confidence that 
I don’t eat my young.” On one of his tours 
last week he brought along former Sec- 
retaries of State Henry Kissinger and Wil- 
liam Rogers to demonstrate that he has 
the trust of men with deep experience in 
foreign policy. 


gan. One example: in Illinois, a 

Republican has to run up big mar- 

gins in the five “collar counties” 
around Chicago to offset the Democratic 
city tally and win the state’s vital 26 elec- 
toral votes. But in DuPage County, where 
Ford took 71% of the vote in 1976, Dem- 
ocratic polls show Reagan pulling only 
50%. Says County Democratic Coordina- 
tor Sue Ellen Johnson: “It’s the feeling 
that Reagan is not up to it mentally and 
that he is not afraid of war as much as he 
should be.” Republican leaders in DuPage 
admit privately that they are “very, very 
concerned.” 

But for every trend there is a puzzling 
offsetting countertrend. If some national 
polls show the President now leading by 
an eyelash, many state polls show Rea- 
gan ahead by small margins among the 
people most likely to vote. If Anderson 
backers in most states are drifting toward 
Carter, those in Michigan are mainly 
moderate Republicans who are moving 
to Reagan, preserving the Californian’s 
narrow lead in that all-important state. 
If Carter is moving up in Washington and 
Oregon, once considered leaning to Rea- 
gan, the Republicans cherish rising hopes 
that they will carry some states in Car- 
ter’s Southern bastion—Mississippi, South 
Carolina, maybe Louisiana 

An election this close ought to be de- 
cided by the voters carefully weighing the 
real and serious differences between the 
candidates. But as Nov. 4 draws even clos- 
er, the chance grows that the 1980 elec- 
tion will be swung by the decisions of an 
erratic government in Iran or by ephem- 
eralimageson TV. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett with Reagan 
| and Christopher Ogden with Carter 
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The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 
More to the Job Than Acting 


B ies bizarre circumstances of this stage-door presidential campaign conspired 
to make Tuesday's television drama a climactic, winner-take-all event. 
It is not only silly, it is dangerous. But the candidates themselves declared it 
would be vital—and the pollsters, and the journalists. No wonder Americans 
began to believe the reviews of how they were expected to respond. To hear 
some tell it, they were planning to pull up around the television set as if it 
were Oscar night in Hollywood and measure teeth, hair, voices, eyes and 
shapes, thus resolving months of indecision by observing 90 minutes of two- 
dimensional posturing. 

It could work that way. The so-called debate between J immy Carter and 
Ronald Reagan may be terribly influential in deciding the final vote, but, in 
truth, it is of marginal value in providing information for anyone to assess 
realistically the skills and intelligence needed by a President. Reagan hoped 
to demonstrate his heft and grasp of the issues, and Carter declared he would 
show everybody that he could memorize the script and would not have to use 
cue cards if he faces Brezhnev in another round of negotiations. 

a 2 DINCK HALSTEAD In fact, if Reagan believed that in 
a weekend of cramming for the de- 
bate he could add to his presidential di- 
mensions, he is more shallow than now 
| perceived by many. And if Carter real- 
ly negotiated with Brezhnev or any- 
| one else without prepared position pa- 
pers on the table in front of him or in 
the briefcases of his aides, he would 
be more reckless and naive than even 
his detractors have imagined. 

There is some worth in having a 
President who is articulate under pres- 
sure, well funded with instantly re- 
| trievable facts and unawed by the stat- 

ure of his adversary. But those skills 
form only a small part of the abilities 
| a President needs to run the nation. 
Presidential debates compel both 
men to gloss over their miscalculations, 
exaggerate their strengths, try to lure 
the other one into error, in order to 
| emerge in the eyes of the public at large 
as a “winner.” All of these objectives 
so coveted in television performances 
are the opposite of the qualities so vital to Executive deliberation and diplo- 
matic negotiation. 

Success in the Oval Office requires that mistakes be acknowledged and cor- 
rected, that communication be direct and candid, both internally and with out- 
side adversaries. In this time of penetrating surveillance and instant commu- 
nication, the old art of bluffing and posturing is often foolish and hazardous. 
We know each other's capabilities. Thus clear understanding of purposes is es- 
sential. It is a basic rule of today’s diplomacy that successful negotiations never 
produce “winners” in the television sense, only satisfied parties on both sides of 
the table. Threats hurled back and forth are a sign of failed leadership. 

The 1976 Ford-Carter encounters are an example of how this electronic 
drama can obscure meaning and mislead audiences. Carter at first was awed fac- 
ing a President. But his grasp of facts and his spiritual armor were enough to re- 
store confidence, while Ford bumbled along and made his startling claim that 
Poland was not under Soviet dominance. In those swift television rounds, Chal- 
lenger Carter skillfully danced, jabbed and flicked his facts. Ford, burdened 
with himself and his office, lost the decision. 

What the encounter never revealed—and could not—was that Carter had 
no clear vision of where he wanted to go once he became President, that he 
knew almost nothing about running the Government that he would inherit, 
that his views of the world were naive and his concept of the use of U.S. power 
was unformed. 

When we get around to improving this inadequate system for electing Pres- 
idents, some serious thought must be devoted to changing the public presen- 
tation of the candidates so that actors do not view the presidency as just an- 
other stage and Presidents understand that there is more to the job than acting. 
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Carter during first Ford debate (1976) 
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The Future Begins on Nov. 4 


Carter and Reagan offer the voters a difference that really matters 


Amid the whirlwind 
of emotions over the 
late-late TV show- 
down debate and the 
American hostages, 
US. voters will go to 
the polls on Nov. 4 to 
make an irrevocable 
choice with which they will have to live 
for at least four years. Despite the con- 
fusion caused by the shifting positions of 
the presidential candidates and the hy- 
perbole and innuendo of a disappointing 
campaign, Jimmy Carter and Ronald 
Reagan offer, in many ways, clear-cut and 
contrasting choices. Whatever other com- 
plaints the 1980 American voter may have 
(and there are many), he cannot complain 
that he has been confronted with Twee- 
diedum and Tweedledee. 

The conservative California Repub- 
lican and the centrist Georgia Democrat 
are locked in a dead-even struggle that 
could affect the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in domestic affairs, create a clean 
split in political philosophy between the 
two major parties, profoundly affect the 
nation’s economy and energy directions, 
and deeply influence the role America 
plays on the global stage, thus raising 
the prospect of increased international 
tension. 

There are striking similarities be- 
tween the campaign Carter ran in 1976 
and the one Reagan is conducting this 


year. Then Carter was opposing Big Gov- | 
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ernment, just as Reagan is today. The for- 
mer Georgia Governor wound up settling 
for some civil service reforms and dereg- 
ulation of the airline and trucking indus- 
tries. But these were modest improve- 
ments in making the Government work 
rather than any real dismantling of the ex- 
isting power structure. 

Reagan would try harder—a good 
deal harder. He sincerely believes that 
“the permanent structure” of Washington 
bureaucracy stifles free enterprise and in- 
dividual initiative. He is deeply—and in- 
stinctively—committed to “getting the 
Government off the backs of the people.” 
When Reagan vows to reduce the reg- 
ulatory role of Government, eliminate 
such recent bureaucratic creations as the 
departments of Education and Energy, 
and wipe out countless petty federal forms 
that businessmen must fill out, he can be 
counted on to fight hard to do just that. 

Despite talk of a new “pragmatism” 
in Reagan’s thinking, he has not really 
abandoned any of the fundamental be- 
liefs he has held for many years. For pure- 
ly political purposes, he has made some 
token shifts, such as favoring federal aid 
for both New York City and the Chrys- 
ler Corp., but both are questions that have 
already been firmly resolved. Reagan 
really is not a moderate on any major do- 
mestic issue, although, as his record as 
Governor shows, circumstances can force 
him to change his policies. 

Reagan and Carter differ sharply in 


ernment in solving the nation’s social 
problems. Because of fiscal restraints, 
Carter has not pushed hard for new pro- 
grams, but he has no philosophical quar- 
rel with the long-held tenet of the Dem- 
ocratic Party that it is the Government's 
responsibility to help uplift the lowly, 
keep a watch on the powerful and leg- 
islate equal opportunity. In contrast, Rea- 
gan is deeply suspicious of Washington's 
trying to cure the ills of American so- 
ciety. He is much more inclined to let 
the job be done on a state or local basis, 
and, wherever possible, by private en- 
terprise rather than by Government. For 
example, he would try to get the Fed- 
eral Government out of the welfare busi- 
ness; Carter believes it should take on 
even more welfare responsibilities. 

There is another fascinating contrast 
between Carter and Reagan in their views 
of the proper role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Reagan sees no contradiction 
with his basic philosophy when he urges 
federal action to support the so-called tra- 
ditional values. For example, he endors- 
es constitutional amendments to limit 
abortion and to permit prayers in the 
classrooms. Carter, on the other hand, 
feels that the Government should stay out 
of such matters. 

While their philosophies of govern- 
| ment contrast sharply, Reagan and Car- 

ter are surprisingly close together on some 
| specific domestic issues: 
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The Economy. Reagan has assailed the 
Carter economic record time and again, 
citing its huge budget deficits and its high 
rates of both inflation and unemployment. 
Yet the Governor has failed to make the 
economy the dominant issue of the cam- 
paign because he has been unable to con- 
vince a vast majority of voters that his 
approach, centering largely on tax cuts, 
would be much more successful than Car- 
ter’s various plans. At the same time, the 
difference in economic proposals between 
the two candidates has narrowed, though 
their fundamental difference of attitude 
about the economy has not. 

Both now advocate income tax cuts. 
Reagan’s would include a 10% reduction 
in individual tax rates in each of his first 
three years in office. The first-year sav- 
ings for businesses and individual taxpay- 
ers would total about $36 billion. Part 
would come from an accelerated depre- 
ciation schedule for business investments 
to encourage expansion. Reagan has 
abandoned his “supply-side” economic 
theory claim that such tax cuts would 
stimulate so much economic growth that 
swelling tax revenues would permit him 
| to increase defense spending and balance 
the budget at the same time. His advisers 
now estimate that his plan would mean a 
total cut in taxes of $192 billion by 1985, 
while only $39 billion would be raised in 
revenues from economic growth. Yet 
Reagan promises to balance the budget 
by 1983, closing the gap by reducing Gov- 
ernment spending. Beyond calling for the 
elimination of “waste and fraud,” he has 
not been specific about what he would do 
or the programs that he would curtail to 
reach his goal. 

Under the pressure of the campaign, 
Carter, with some reluctance, has also 
proposed a tax cut for next year. It would 
provide $27.6 billion in relief to taxpay- 
ers and a faster write-off for business de- 
preciation. Surprisingly, for a Democratic 
plan, a larger share of the savings would 
go to business than under Reagan's pro- 
posal. Carter would give individuals just 
$11.9 billion in cuts; business would get 
$15.7 billion. But there is one key differ- 
ence: Carter’s plan for individual reduc- 
tions would be used to offset the sched- 
uled 1981 increase in Social Security 
taxes. This would reduce taxes for every- 
one with incomes up to $29,700 a year 
(next year's cutoff point for Social Secu- 
rity payroll taxes), but have no effect on 
the marginal rates for workers who make 
more. This, say conservative economists, 
would limit the tax cut’s effect on pro- 
viding individual incentives for increased 
productivity and willingness to seek work. 











Defense. Reagan has long demanded an 
increase in spending to strengthen both 
strategic and conventional military forc- 
es. Carter, who had come into office with 
a promise to reduce the military budget, 
now proposes to increase it next year by 
$24 billion. Both advocate higher salaries 
to make the all-volunteer armed forces 
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WHY THEY ARE FOR CARTER 


> He does not have to begin by learning the job. His experience gives 
him a grasp of the complexities of the office and the nation’s problems. 


> He will press for ratification of SALT II and maintain adequate U.S. mil- 
itary strength without inviting an all-out arms race. 









> He understands the limitations and dangers involved in the use of U.S. 
power in the world, and within these limits has achieved some note- 


worthy successes. 


> He is especially concerned about the nation’s social problems. 
> He is disciplined, intelligent, a master of detail, and only 56 years old. 


> He is not Ronald Reagan. 





more attractive, particularly to needed 
specialists who are leaving the services 
in alarming numbers. 

On specific weapons, Reagan has crit- 
icized Carter's decision to delay produc- 
tion of the neutron bomb and cancel the 
B-1 bomber. Carter contends that the 
cruise missile has made the B-1 obsolete 
but he has, with some campaign fanfare, 
Suggested that a bomber employing 
“stealth” radar-baffling technology may 
be built instead. Both candidates support 
the new MX missile, although they differ 
about how the land-based weapon should 
be deployed. 

There is one defense issue on which 
Reagan's position is more dangerous than 
Carter's: how to reach an effective stra- 
tegic arms agreement with the Soviet 
Union. The Reagan proposal to scrap 
SALT Il and renegotiate an entirely new 
treaty is simply not plausible, as Carter 
discovered to his chagrin when he tried 
the same thing with Moscow in 1977 (see 
box). There is no doubt that Reagan’s 
stance runs the higher risk of a new, cost- 
ly and counterproductive arms race, al- 
though he has modified an earlier posi- 
tion that the U.S. be militarily superior 
to the Soviets to an insistence that the 
US. have a “margin of safety” over the 
Soviets. 











The Environment. Reagan made novel 
statements about what most threatens 
clean air; he has cited both trees and 
Mount St. Helens as wreaking more hav- 
oc than auto exhausts, leading to a joke 
in the Reagan press corps about “the at- 
tack of the killer trees.” Such nonsense 
has reduced his credibility in this field. 
Still, as Governor. he earned respect in 
California by upholding rigid water- 
pollution and smog-control laws and by 
protecting an additional 145,000 acres of 
park lands from private commercial use. 
In any clash between energy development 
and the environment, however, Reagan 
would be expected to give priority to en- 
ergy. Carter's priorities seem the reverse, 
although he, too, is a supporter of nucle- 
ar power expansion. He has been a strong 
backer of the Environmental Protection 
Agency and has supported the Clean Air 
Act despite complaints from coal produc- 
ers that it hinders production. He has also 
backed a strong congressional bill protect- 
ing Alaska lands. In a clash between eco- 
nomic growth and environmental protec- 
tion, he would likely come down on the 
side of conservation. 


Foreign Policy. As the campaign evolved, 
Carter skillfully managed to reduce the 
discussions on the foreign policy issues to 


WHY THEY ARE FOR REAGAN 


>» He would try to get Washington off the country’s back. He is deter- 
mined to improve the economy by stimulating business, easing regulation 


and limiting Government s 


> He would surround himself with able men and women, heed their advice 


—and give us a fresh start. 


>» He would work hard to restore respect for America around the world, 
would not hesitate to use U.S. power, and would stand up to the 


Soviets. . 


> He would bring consistency to the pursuit of U.S. policy. 


> He is an optimist who refuses to accept as inevitable the decline either 
of U.S. influence abroad or of traditional American virtues and values 


at home. 
> He is not Jimmy Carter. 
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a single dominant theme: as the Presi- 
dent put it, unfairly, the election involves 
“a choice between war and peace.” Car- 
ter, of course, never accused Reagan of 
wanting a war. But he has exploited a 
more responsible and highly relevant 
question: Would Reagan’s policies run a 
higher risk of war? 

The success of the Carter strategists 
in putting Reagan on the defensive on this 
question is based on two undeniable facts: 
1) Despite a series of hot spots around 
the world during the Carter presidency, 
no US. soldiers have been involved in 
combat (though they were prepared to 
fight in the aborted hostage rescue raid 
into Iran), and 2) Reagan has in recent 
years repeatedly recommended the use of 
American military force in various for- 
eign situations. For example, he suggest- 
ed a US. naval blockade of Cuba in re- 
sponse to the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, and said that U.S. 
soldiers could have been used to 
ensure an orderly transition to 
black majority rule in Rhodesia 
in 1976. 

Reagan firmly believes not 
only that the Soviet Union seeks 
world domination but that 
every time the Carter Adminis- | 
tration has failed to respond 
with a show of force, the Krem- 
lin has been encouraged to push 
on. Ignoring the irrationality of 
Iran’s leadership, Reagan sug- 
gests that no American hostages 
would have been seized if the 
U.S. had been seen as more pow- 
erful. It is certainly true that the 
Carter Administration has con- 
veyed a sense of meekness and 
vacillation in its failure to pro- 
ject power abroad. Reagan in the 
White House would undoubtedly try to 
be more consistent in foreign policy and 
more given to international power pol- 
itics (which should not be a dirty word). 
He would reduce Carter’s moralistic em- 
phasis on human rights, using that cause 
as propaganda against Communist coun- 
tries, but not employ it to belabor U.S. al- 
lies, even if their regimes are dictatorial. 





he potential risk of a Reagan foreign 
policy probably is not so much out- 
right belligerence as his tendency to di- 
vide the world into good guys and bad 
guys. He seems to underestimate the com- 





plexity of Third World countries, where 
not all revolutionary movements are nec- 
essarily pro-Soviet or permanently anti- 
American. Evenhandedness in delicate | 
trouble spots—of the sort that enabled 
Carter to bring about the Camp David ac- 
cords—does not seem much in Reagan's | 
character. His one-sided defense of the Is- 
raeli position, to the extent that it is more 
than campaign rhetoric, leaves him little | 
credibility in the Arab world. 
Voters weighing the risks to peace in | 
_ a Reagan presidency will need to con- | 
sider two related questions. Will a can- 
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didate who has sounded so belligerent ac- 
tually act that way when he faces the real, 
rather than the hypothetical powers of the 
presidency? There is no way to be sure. 
Lyndon Johnson campaigned as a rela- 
tive dove—and wound up vastly escalat- 
ing U.S. involvement in Viet Nam. On 
the other hand, Dwight Eisenhower, a 
war leader, was extremely cautious as 
President about the use of military power 
and even warned about the insidious in- 
fluence of a “military-industrial com- 
plex,” which Reagan now considers no 
danger at all. But Reagan’s own policies 
as Governor of California certainly turned 
out to be far more moderate than his cam- 
paign for the office had suggested. 
Second, would Reagan as President 
surround himself with a range of advis- 
ers who would temper his hawkish ten- 
dencies? The evidence is otherwise. His 
task forces drawing up foreign policy op- 
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Reflecting the mood, a mixed reception for Reagan in Louisville 


Hoping the voters would follow Mae West's advice. 


tions include such hawkish advisers as 
William Van Cleave, a defense expert 
from the University of Southern Califor- 
nia; Edward Luttwak, a leading theore- 
tician of the right; and Richard Pipes, a 
Harvard history professor who is strong- 
ly anti-Soviet. Of late, he has been ad- 
vised by more experienced and moderate 
voices as well, Henry Kissinger being a 
noteworthy example. But there is little 
doubt that Reagan would use U.S. mil- 
itary power abroad more aggressively 
than Carter. On balance, Reagan's great- 
est appeal in the foreign policy field lies 
in the fact that, despite the risks repre- 
sented by inexperience and simplicity of 
approach, he would bring a fresh start af- 
ter Carter’s failures and confusions. 

For a time, the widespread fear of 
Reagan’s views and the disappointment 
with Carter's performance left an open- 
ing for a third choice, and Independent 
John Anderson tried to fill the gap. He es- 
tablished a number of courageously dif- 
ferent and unpopular stands on a variety 


| of highly specific issues. Anderson reject- 


ed tax cuts on the ground that they fuel in- 
flation, insisted that energy independence 
without mandatory and painful conser- 


vation by Americans was “an illusion,” 
and argued that the U.S. needed far 
stronger conventional forces more than 
it needed the MX missile. But Anderson's 
“new realism” failed to stake out any con- 
trasting central philosophy that would 
make many voters want to abandon the 
major parties. At most, Anderson now of- 
fers a chance for voters to protest against 
the system by which the two other can- 
didates were chosen. The dilemma of hav- 
ing to decide between Carter and Rea- 
gan as cynically posed by New York 
magazine writer Michael Kramer: “We 
can either stick with the mediocrity we al- 
ready know, or we can follow Mae West's 
advice that as between two evils we should | 
always choose the one we haven't tried.” 

The underlying campaign issue be- 
tween the known Carter and the still rel- 
atively unknown Reagan is the matter of 
competence and the ability to lead the na- 
evans—syova lion. Carter has demonstrated 
repeatedly that he cannot in- 
spire a commanding national 
majority, much less a divided 
Democratic Congress, to follow 
~ him on those infrequent occa- 
sions when he has tried to lead 
_ boldly. Carter was probably as 
eloquent and as persuasive as he 
can be in his early plea for wag- 
ing a war on the energy prob- 
lem, but nothing much hap- 
pened until after three more 
* years of U.S. dependence on for- 
He eign oil. Perhaps it is the soft de- 
livery, often smothering strong 
lines. Perhaps there is a subcon- 
scious lingering national preju- 
dice against Carter’s Southern 
style. Whatever the handicap, 

~ Carter's words carry no com- 
mand, even when the need to fol- 
low seems clear. 

As his acceptance speech at the Re- 
publican National Convention showed 
again, Reagan can stir emotions. While 
much of his earlier reputation for rousing 
performances was built as he dazzled con- 
servative audiences with those zinging 
one-liners they loved to hear, he at least 
offers greater hope that, when the nation 
needed to be aroused, there would be a 
President who could do it. 

Carter has different skills. He is more 
nimble, mentally and verbally, than Rea- 
gan when confronted with an unexpected 
question or when his memory of govern- 
mental detail is suddenly tested. His im- 
promptu replies may be the clearest and 
most carefully couched of any recent Pres- 
ident’s—a comforting quality in an office 
where offhand remarks can rattle the 
world. But Carter's mental agility does not 
necessarily mean he is the wiser man. His 
mind readily grasps detail, orders the op- 
tions and focuses down on a solution to a 
given problem. But it often fails to place 
that problem, or its solution, in a broader 
| context. 

Reagan, on the other hand, seems of- 
ten to rely more on intuition than thought. 
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| Rather than getting bogged down with de- 
| tail, he has advisers examine a problem, | 


then present courses of action for him to 


consider. More by instinct than analysis, | 


Reagan then is likely to make a quick de- 
cision. The decision for voters may rest 
on whether they trust Reagan’s instincts 
and particular vision more than they do 
Carter's more rational, but narrow, 
thinking. 

Once they have made a decision, both 
Carter and Reagan tend to consider the 
matter solved. Rather than wheel, deal 
and fight to put their solutions into ef- 
fect, each likes to move on to the next 
problem. Washington does not work that 
way. Carter shows signs of having learned 
this lesson; Reagan would have to change 
his one-step-at-a-time habits to be effec- 
tive in the Oval Office. 


oth candidates also have a similar dis- 

like for commotion around them, hate 
to discipline errant aides or, in fact, to 
deal with touchy personnel problems. Yet 
the White House is no place in which to 
seek serenity or avoid the inevitable fric- 
tion of strong personalities grasping for 
power. Carter has depended too heavily 
on his Georgia cronies, failing to cut some 
of his ties with, say, Bert Lance or An- 
drew Young as early as he should have. 
| He pledged, as all new Presidents do, to 
reach out for strong men to direct Cab- 
inet departments—and then, in effect, 
fired several (including Joseph Califano 
at Health, Education and Welfare and W. 
Michael Blumenthal at Treasury) when 
they became cantankerously indepen- 
dent, upsetting the harmony he values and 
the sense of loyalty he demands. 

But there is a significant personality 
difference between the two men. Reagan's 
ego seems to get much less entangled with 
his policies than does Carter's. Despite his 
ability to convey feeling, Reagan rarely 
loses his temper or carries a personal 
grudge. He is not emotional or vindic- 
tive. Those qualities could prove valuable 
in the rough give-and-take of official 
Washington. 

Last week, speaking to an exuberant 
| crowd gathered around the steps of the 

federal courthouse in Texarkana, Texas, 
Jimmy Carter declared, “There is a great 
difference between myself and Governor 
Reagan. There is a great difference be- 
tween the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats. But what we're talking about in this 
election, as the last days draw to a close, 
is the difference in the futures we will 
have.” 

Perhaps the greatest failing of Carter 
and Reagan during this drawn-out cam- 
paign is that they have not been able to 
persuade Americans of their competence 
to occupy the presidency. In addition, 
they have been unable to describe the dif- 








r | 
ferences between themselves with enough 


clarity so that Americans would choose 
their future on Nov. 4 with enthusiasm 
and a confidence that they knew what 
lay ahead. —By Ed Magnuson. Report- 
ed by Laurence |. Barrett with Reagan and 
Christopher Ogden with Carter 
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Danger: Killing SALT Forever 


The SALT 11 treaty has been in legislative limbo since the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan last December, but in the past week its fate has become one of the most 
heated and important disagreements between Jimmy Carter and Ronald Reagan. 
Carter wants to save the treaty, Reagan wants to kill it. As TIME Diplomatic Cor- 
respondent Strobe Talbott reports, the issue has grave implications: 


A rs is a political and historical irony in the positions of the two candidates 
on SALT II, Reagan proposes to scrap the present treaty and reopen negoti- 
ations with the Kremlin. His goal: a new agreement that would substantially re- 
duce the Soviet arsenal of intercontinental missiles and thus blunt the danger of a 
surprise attack against the American rockets. Reagan hopes to induce the Soviets 
to go back to the bargaining table by threatening a new arms race. 

In its broad outlines, Reagan’s plan is almost identical to Carter’s at the be- 
ginning of his presidency in 1977. Carter had inherited from Gerald Ford a 
SALT II agreement that was nearly complete, but Carter wanted something bet- 
ter, a “real arms control” treaty of his own that would roll back, rather than mere- 
ly slow down, the Soviet weapons program. 

Carter then, like Reagan now, wanted to protect U.S. missiles against the the- 
oretical possibility of a Soviet pre-emptive strike. Carter then, like Reagan now, 
told the Kremlin, in effect, either make more concessions or face new and 
aatnurerace bigger U.S. missiles. 

The Soviet lead- 
ership threw Car- 
ter’s ‘“‘comprehen- 
sive’ proposal right 
back in his face; his 
ill-considered initial 
approach to the Sovi- 
ets was one of Car- 
ter’s major foreign 
policy mistakes. The 
SALT II treaty he end- 
ed up signing with 
Leonid Brezhnev in 
1979 was based large- 
ly on the deal that 
Ford had struck with 
Brezhnev three years 
before, although the 
final agreement did contain some advantages for the U.S. 

Carter rightly calls Reagan naive for thinking the Soviets can be intimidated 
into accepting deep cuts in their existing arsenal by the threat of a future US. 
buildup. But were it not for Carter’s own similar naiveté four years ago, SALT II 
would almost certainly have been signed—and ratified—early in his Adminis- 
tration, long before its passage was “linked” to Soviet behavior in Cuba and Af- 
ghanistan. Such linkage was always dubious, since SALT benefits both sides. 

When Carter made his false step with SALT I early in 1977, the SALT | interim 
agreement on offensive weapons still had seven months to run. Since then, the su- 
perpowers have been adhering to SALT I even after it expired, and to the main pro- 
visions of SALT II even though it remains unratified. 

But SALT may well die in the coming months. The Soviets are unlikely to re- 
negotiate the treaty. Despite the far greater vigor and efficiency of the U.S. econ- 
omy, the Soviet political system is better prepared for the arms race Reagan is 
threatening. The Kremlin leaders need not worry as much about public opinion 
or democratic procedures; they can quickly decide to produce even more guns 
and less butter. Before the U.S. could even muster the domestic political consen- 
sus and the vast expenditures necessary for such a race, an exceedingly difficult 
challenge in itself, the Soviets could increase both the number of their missiles 
that have multiple warheads and the number of warheads per missile. They could 
—and probably would—do so simply by accelerating programs that are now 
being held in check by SALT. This spurt in Soviet warheads would not only bury 
SALT, probably forever, but would also compound the “vulnerability” of Amer- 
ican missiles. That dismal prospect has converted the Joint Chiefs of Staff, never 
SALT enthusiasts, into lobbyists for the ratification of the pending treaty. 

Even if Carter is re-elected, a number of key pro-SALT Senators may not be. 
Despite a post-election rescue attempt by Carter, the Senate still may end up pull- 
ing the plug on a negotiating process that is at least as important to the U.S. as it is 
to the Soviet Union. 
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Signing SALT ll treaty with Brezhnev at Vienna in 1979 
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al They have barn- 

stormed the country 

EY like jet-age traveling 

salesmen. They have 

jammed the airwaves 

with millions of dol- 

lars’ worth of adver- 

tising. They have at- 

tacked each other's records ceaselessly. 

Their families and friends and surrogates 

have added their voices to the din of de- 

nunciation and promotion. Yet on the 

very threshold of the presidential election 

of 1980, Jimmy Carter and Ronald Rea- 

gan remain just where they were at the be- 

ginning of their long campaign—locked 

in a virtual lie among registered voters in 
the US. 

According to a survey for TIME com- 
pleted last week by the opinion research 
firm of Yankelovich, Skelly and White, 
Inc., Carter has an insignificant 1-point 
lead over Reagan, 42% to 41%, compared 
with a 39% to 39% tie at the beginning 
of the fall campaign. The independent 
candidacy of Congressman John Ander- 
son, however, has continued to sink, just 
as sO many political experts in both par- 
ties predicted it would from the start. His 
share of the vote dropped from 15% in 
early September to 12% now.” 

The mood of the electorate remains 
as it was at the beginning of the pres- 
idential campaign. Americans are disap- 
pointed by the choice of candidates they 
are offered, concerned about the many se- 
rious problems facing the country, and 
skeptical that any President can make 
much difference. They long for a change, 
yet are fearful of taking a chance on an in- 
experienced President. 

Much of the avowed support for the 





*The study was based on a national sample of 1,632 
registered voters interviewed from Oct. 14 to 16. 
The sampling error is plus or minus 3 percentage 
points, and 4.5 percentage points when compared 
with previous TIME studies. 


Right Now: a Dead Heat 


A TIME poll shows the slightest shift could swing the election 





candidates is still based on opposition to 
their opponents rather than on genuine 
enthusiasm for one man or another, For- 
ty-three percent of Reagan’s voters indi- 
cate they are more interested in voting 
against Carter than for Reagan. The Pres- 
ident does not fare much better. Thirty- 
seven percent of Carter's supporters say 
they are really just anti-Reagan. 

Even after having chosen Carter or 
Reagan, more than half of the voters say 
they have reservations about the abilities 
of their candidate. And the level of deep- 
ly committed support is extremely low; 
few cowbells are being rung at rallies 
throughout the land this fall. Sixty-one 
percent of the voters admit being un- 
moved by anyone in the race; Although 
this remains a somewhat grim and un- 
happy election, the fact that the decision 
will at long last be reached next week 
has heightened national attention and | 
made even more important the presiden- 
tial debate this week. Slowly, quietly, the 
patterns are changing. The poll indicates | 
that President Carter is reclaiming tra- | 
ditional Democratic support. He is now 
backed by 66% of the Democrats, com- 
pared with the 59% who were for him in | 
September. Most of this new strength | 
comes from party members who had once 
defected to Anderson but who have come 
home to their party's nominee. Anderson 
now claims 9% of Democrats; in Septem- | 
ber he had 15%. Carter is also slowly get- 
ting the better of Reagan on some key 
political issues. 

Most important, perhaps, is that Car- | 
ter has emerged virtually unscathed from 
Reagan's relentless assault on his eco- 
nomic record, which was the Governor's 
prime point of attack. People still feel that 
inflation is the chief national problem; 
Reagan has been unable to convince vot- 
ers that he could cope with it much bet- 
ter than Carter. Concern about unemploy- 
ment, a threat for any incumbent, 
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THE ISSUES 


when it comes to... 


The Economy ? 
CARTER 





How much confidence do you have in each candidate 


A _LOT/SOME 








ANDERSON 


Foreign Affairs? 
CARTER 
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| have confidence in Carter on this point; 


| to overreact in times of crisis.” Only 32% 


| achieved its purpose, although the advan- 
| tage was gained at some cost to the Pres- 
















THE SEXES 
“If the presidential election 
were held 
= @ 
for whom 
would 
you 
vote?” 


CARTER 





REAGAN 


| ANDERSON 


especially one who is a Democrat, has de- 
clined and more voters (35% compared 
with 32% in September) now feel the na- 
tion’s economy will improve during the 
next few months. 

Weighing all factors, voter confidence 
in Carter's ability to handle the economy 
has increased enough during the past two 
months to allow him to overcome Gov- 
ernor Reagan’s lead on that issue. In early 
September Reagan won the confidence of 
66% of the electorate for his ability to 
run the economy; 57% said they had sim- 
ilar faith in Carter. Now 69% of those sur- 
veyed express confidence in Carter and 
only 56% in Reagan. 

At the same time, Carter has elim- 
inated Reagan’s lead on the issue of for- 
eign affairs. Sixty-two percent say they 


61% feel that way about Reagan. Carter 
is not being helped by the war between 
Iraq and Iran and the threat to stability 
in the gulf region; 60% of the voters say 
the conflict is no reason not to dump the 
incumbent. What does seem to be boost- 
ing Carter, however, is the fact that 46% 
of those surveyed believe Reagan might 
be “trigger happy,” and 57% favor Car- 
ter as the candidate they “trust more not 


would feel safer with Reagan. 
Thus the Carter camp’s assault on 
Reagan as being a warmonger has 


ident. Most voters (52%) say they think 
Carter has spent his time “smearing the | 
other candidates” rather than “conduct- 
ing a straightforward campaign” (45%). 
Reagan, on the other hand, is given | 
more credit for positive campaigning 
(54%). 
Despite the tightness of the race 
between Carter and Reagan, the poll 
suggests that the President has more 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Above all it’s a Salem. “ 


whit 








In a world of good economy 
cars, Mazda now announces a 
great one. The all-new 1981 
Mazda GLC was conceived, en- 
gineered and built to be nothing 
less than the new state of the art 
in front-wheel-drive technolo 


| And signals important new ad- 


vances in what you can expect— 
and should look for—in a car 
of this class. 

Starting with the basic con- 
cepts and inherent advantages 
of the transverse-engine, front- 
wheel-drive configuration, 
Mazda engineers have rede- 
signed, re-engineered and 





refined many major component 
areas. Like a more powerful yet 
more economical 1.5 litre engine. 
Advanced 4-wheel independent 
suspension. And a redesigned 
rack-and-pinion steering 
system. The result is a sophisti- 
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cated, high-quality front-wheel- 
drive car that may surprise you. 


| Especially if you’ve driven others. 


The all-new GLC is fun to 
drive. The steering is light and 
precise. The shifting is quick and 
positive. The turning diameter is 
one of the shortest around. And 
the interior is one of the room- 
iest in its class. In fact, this new 
GLC is actually bigger, faster, 
lighter, more aerodynamic and 
quieter than its predecessor. Yet, 
importantly, it also offers sub- 
stantially increased gas mileage! 
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When you're looking at econ- 
omy cars, test-drive the all-new 
1981 front-wheel-drive Mazda 
GLC. One drive may change 
your expectations of how refined 
an economy car can be. And one 
look at its competition will show 
you it’s one remarkable value. 
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GLC Custom: a new generation 
of technical sophistication in 
front-wheel-drive economy cars. 
* New 1.5 litre overhead cam 
4-cylinder engine « Rack-and- 
pinion steering * Power front 
disc brakes + 4-wheel indepen- 
dent suspension * Steel-belted 
radials » Split fold-down rear 
seat backs * Electric rear window 
defroster * Cut-pile carpeting 

* Remote-control driver's 

door mirror * Tinted glass 

* Reclining front bucket seats 

* Side window demisters ¢ Flip- 
out rear side window + Im- 
proved flow-through ventilation 


*EPA estimates for comparison purposes 
for GLC Custom 3-door with 4-speed 
transmission. Your mileage may vary with 
trip length, speed and weather, Actual 
highway :nileage will probably be less. 

**Manufacturer’s suggested retail price for 
GLC Custom 3-door Hatchback. Actual 
prices set by dealers. Taxes, license, 
freight, options and other dealer charges 
extra. Prices may change without notice. 
Availability at dealers of vehicles with 
specific features may vary. 


The more you look, 
the more you like. 
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No other video game 
stacks up to Atari. 


You can't top Atari for fun. 

In fact, the Atari Video Computer System™ is so much fun you'll want 
to play it all the time. And you can because Atari has more game cartridges to 
play than anybody else. 

Right now you can choose from forty different Atari Game Program™ 
cartridges. 

There are fast action games like Dodge 'Em™ and Circus Atari® Thinking 
games like Video Chess” and Backgammon. You can play real life sports with 
Football and Basketball. And you can learn words and math from Hangman 
and Fun With Numbers” 

Our most exciting game 08 comes straight from the a Space 
Invaders* Only Atari has 


And more 
are coming. You'll 
never outgrow 
the Atari Video 
Computer System. 


Instead, it 
coos ATARI 
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CHOOSING 


“if undecided, whom 
do you lean toward 
at the present time?” 
CARTER 34% 
REAGAN 21% 
NIB) ot =ts1@)\\ 9% 








to gain in the closing days of the cam- 
paign than the Governor. The 13% of the 
sample who say they are unsure how they 
will vote acknowledge, when pressed, that 
they are leaning more toward Carter than 
Reagan (34% to 21%). Five percent of 
the total remain truly undecided. Carter's 
early advantage among women voters has 
widened slightly (49% to 339) just as 
Reagan’s advantage among men _ has 
grown (49% to 36%). Women fear main- 


| ly that Reagan would be too belligerent 


as President. Males and females feel much 
the same about two other issues that gen- 
erally hurt Reagan. On the question of 
the pending Equal Rights Amendment, 
61% of men and 59% of women are in 
favor of the measure; 56% of men and 


55% of women are againstan amendment | 


banning abortions. Interestingly, nearly a 
third of Reagan’s supporters believe, mis- 
takenly, that their candidate is pro-ERA. 

Considering the key industrial states 
as a whole (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania), Carter leads by a larger margin 
(43% to 36%) than he did in September 
(39% to 36%). One partial explanation 
may be that Catholics have shifted toward 
the President (43% favor him now, com- 
pared with 38% last month). On the other 


| hand, however, Reagan is now even with 





Carter among blue-collar workers, where- 
as Carter led by 10 points in September. 
The race in the heavily populated indus- 
trial regions remains extremely close. The 
shift of very few percentage points would 
swing not only those states but the elec- 
tion as well. 

Part of Carter’s gain is coming from 
voters who are deserting Independent An- 
derson. The TIME survey indicates that 
those who still support Anderson will vote 
nearly 3 to 2 for Carter if they abandon 
the Congressman from Illinois. Failing to 
seize the middle ground on issues and ide- 
ology, Anderson is identified by the elec- 
torate as being the most liberal of the three 
candidates. It is also clear that Anderson 
has been unable to make much of an im- 








pression on voters; more than half say 
they simply do not know his stands on spe- 
cific issues. 

But Reagan still leads substantially in 
state-by-state electoral vote estimates, be- 
cause in many ways he appeals more 
strongly to voters than Carter. More vot- 


| ers say they are excited about Reagan 


than Carter, for example, and this dif- 
ference in hard-core support could be im- 
portant in an election that could swing 
by a tiny margin 

Voters have also changed their minds 
about who is more likely to triumph. De- 
spite the fact that those surveyed rank 
Carter even with Reagan, they now an- 
ticipate that Reagan has a better chance 
of winning than Carter (48% for Rea- 
gan vs. 44% for Carter), a reversal of 
the expectation in September when half 
thought Carter would win and 42% 
guessed Reagan. 


eagan has also slightly widened his 

margin among independent voters, 
leading Carter 41% to 33%. Among young 
voters, Reagan is now favored, 42% to 
36%. One of the most remarkable find- 
ings of the poll is that Anderson, for all 
his appeal on college campuses, is backed 
by only 14% of the young. Among voters 
over age 65, Carter and Reagan are tied. 

In the South, Reagan is ahead, 46% 
to 43%, and thus threatens to crack Car- 
ter’s 1976 electoral stronghold in his home 
region, The Governor, who has long been 
popular in some sections of the South, is 
being helped by the votes of white Prot- 
estants (51% to 39%), who favor him 
mainly because of his well-known con- 
servative views and partly because of his 
alliance with television-era fundamental- 
ist preachers. 

The major campaign and advertising 
effort to convince voters that Reagan 
compiled a good record as Governor of 
California has apparently succeeded: 56% 
of his supporters say that is an important 
reason for backing him. Reagan is also 
profiting heavily from a feeling that it is 
simply “time for a change,” a point cited 
by 85% of his supporters. 
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Reagan continues to project an image 
as a President with the determination to 
“stand up to the Russians” more forceful- 
ly than Carter. The Governor is generally | 
viewed as a man who would bring better | 
people into Government than the Presi- 
dent; who would have done more to get 
the hostages out of Iran; who would keep 
U.S. defenses strong; who would “make 
Americans feel good about themselves”; 
and who would do more to decrease U.S 
dependence on foreign oil. He is also 
widely identified as being in favor of an 
immediate tax cut, a position approved of 
by 64% ofall voters. 

In small ways, there are signs that 
both major contenders are achieving a de- 
gree of acceptance among voters. The 
sharply negative judgments about Carter's 
presidency are softening; 55% of those 
surveyed think Carter is actually a better 
President than he is given credit for. Rea- 
gan, on the other hand, has managed to 
overcome to some degree the inherent 


| doubts many voters have about any chal- 


lenger’s ability to be President. Fifty-four 
percent of those surveyed say Reagan has 
shown presidential stature by the way he 
has been conducting his campaign. 
Although there is a small drift to- 
ward Carter, the race quite clearly is vir- 
tually even. The key variable may be 
the degree of turnout among the sup- 
porters of the two candidates, which the 
Yankelovich survey makes no attempt 
to predict. But the poll did ask whether 
voters were looking forward to Election 
Day or whether they wished they did 
not have to make any choice at all. Thir- 
ty percent say they would rather avoid 
making a selection. That figure, moreover, 
rises to 55% among the undecided, the 
very group now tending toward President 
Carter. What is more, fully one-third of 
minority group voters who are heavily 
for Carter share this lingering reluctance 
to vote. And it will be these reluctant 
voters who are likely to make up their | 
minds, once and for all, only in the 
final hours of the campaign. They will 
decide which man will win the White 
House. —By John F. Stacks 
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- Improving 
Chemical Product Safety 


What we're doing to minimize risks to 
people’s health and the environment 


Anais’ chemical industry invests millions of dollars each year to make our 
products as safe as we can. For example, we’re building new test facilities 
and using new, highly sophisticated research equipment. When necessary, we're 
also searching for alternatives. Still, we’re not satisfied. Here’s how we're trying to 


do a better job: 


1 
Funding an 
independent test facility 


‘To supplement their own toxi- 
cology laboratories, 35 chemi- 
cal companies have joined to 
create the Chemical Industry 
Institute of Toxicology 
(CIIT), a $14 million research 
facility at Research ‘Triangle 
Park, near Raleigh, North 
Carolina. The purpose: to de- 
velop and use more reliable 
methods to assess the possible 
effects of chemicals on people 
and the environment. The in- 
stitute has total operating in- 
dependence. It also operates 
non-profit and is the first facil- 
ity of its kind in the world. 
CIIT’s efforts focus on 
three mutually supportive 
areas: testing, research and 
professional training. At 
present, CIIT is conducting 
research on the most com- 
monly used chemicals, evalu- 
ating them by today’s more 
stringent standards. Informa- 


tion developed by the insti- 
tute is provided openly and 
simultaneously to the entire 
chemical industry, the gov- 
ernment and the public. We 
believe this underscores our 
entire industry's commitment 
to making sure our products 
meet—or exceed—today’s 
exacting health and _ safety 
standards. 


2 
Increasing on-site 
research 
Seven major chemical com- 
panies already have multi- 
million dollar toxicological 
laboratories as large as, or 
larger than, the CIIT facili- 
ties. Other chemical com- 
panies are opening new 
research and testing laborato- 
ries and adding to existing re- 
search facilities. These 
facilities help companies de- 
velop the fullest body of 
knowledge about their own 
products should questions 


ever arise about their proper 
use, handling characteristics 
and overall safety. 


KA 
Finding safer new 

chemicals and products 
When scientific information 
casts suspicion on the safety of 
a chemical substance, we 
search for safer alternatives 
and develop safeguards. For 
example, we helped in the 
development of biodegrad- 
able detergents to replace or- 
dinary detergents that created 
environmental problems. An- 
other example: cellulose ace- 
tate film was developed to 
eliminate the extreme fire 
hazard that was posed by 
nitrocellulose film. 


4. 
Improving detection 
methods 
Steady, sometimes dramatic 
improvements in_ scientific 
measurement techniques and 
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The Chemical Industry Institute of Toxicology, an independent research facility funded by members of the chemical industry, 
conducts research and testing on commonly used chemicals to help protect people’s health and the environment. 


equipment have brought 
about a million-fold increase 
in ourability to analyze chemi- 
cals. One instrument, the gas 
chromatograph-mass spec- 
trometer, for example, helps 
us detect materials at levels as 
low as one part per trillion— 
equal to one grain in an 18-foot 
layer of sand covering a foot- 
ball field. 
5 


Expanding the flow of 
safety information 


Many member companies of 
the Chemical Manufacturers 


Association prepare Material 
Safety Data Sheets on chemi- 
cals and chemical products. 
These sheets, introduced as a 
voluntary effort by our indus- 
try nearly 50 years ago, are 
designed to give technical 
people, plant workers and 
down-stream processors data 
to help them safely handle 
chemical substances. The 
sheets include information on 
safe handling techniques, ap- 
propriate storage and possible 
hazards, along with health 
and emergency instructions 
in case of chemical accidents. 


What you’ve read here is just 
an overview. For a booklet 
that tells more about what 
we're doing to improve chem- 
ical product safety, write to: 
Chemical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Dept. F T-10, Box 
363, Beltsville, Md. 20705. 





America’s Chemical Industry 


The member companies of the Chemical Manufacturers Association 














Nation 





As Election Day ap- 
proaches, millions of 
Americans are still 
struggling to decide 
which of the three ma- 
jor candidates is the 
least objectionable 
and hence should get 
their reluctant vote. TIME National Polit- 
ical Correspondent John Stacks sought out 
more than a dozen people in the key state 
of Pennsylvania, all previously identified 
by a Yankelovich poll in late August as 
being “undecided,” and asked them to de- 
scribe how they were coming along in mak - 
ing up their minds. His report: 





Harry McKee is a sales manager for 
Westinghouse who lives in a comfortable 
suburb of Pittsburgh. Considering himself 
to be a moderate Republican, he voted 
for George Bush in the Republican pri- 
mary this year and for Jerry Ford in the 
1976 election. But he was not distressed 
by Carter’s victory then. Says he: “I kind 
of liked Carter’s maverick approach. He 
sounded so sincere.” 

He feels different now, and his voice 
rises slightly as he denounces the Pres- 
ident: “I just get a feel- 
ing of incompetence 
from him and his people. 
Take the U.N. vote lop- 
posing Israel's settle- 
ments, for which Carter 
later apologized]. It 
made America look so 
foolish. I feel we're just 
muddling along.” But he 
is also troubled by Rea- McKee 
gan. “I don’t get the feel- 
ing that Reagan is a real intelligent man, 
and that worries me.” 

For a time, McKee’s solution was 
John Anderson. “I have admiration for 
him. He’s the-best candidate. He's refresh- 
ing and outspoken.” Like others who have 
drifted away from Anderson, however, 
McKee is afraid that the independent 
cannot win. Says he: “If I was in a vac- 
uum, if I didn’t know about the polls, I'd 
go ahead and vote for him. But I feel so 
strongly that I want to lock Carter out, 
that if I have to vote for Reagan, that’s 
what I'll do. But I'm still basically un- 
decided. I feel I have worse choices this 
year than ever before.” 

Pat Murrin, a truck driver who has 
been without steady work for nearly a 
year, lives near McKee. Despite his job 
problems, he is sticking with Carter “even 
though he loused up the economy.” Says 
Murrin: “I think the presidency is over- 
rated. It’s like a quarterback who gets all 
the glory but without the rest of the team 
he can’t do it.” 

John and Martha Hook live 29 miles 











Best of a Bad Bargain 


Slowly, resentfully, the “undecideds” make up their minds 
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north of Pittsburgh in the small indus- 
trial town of Butler, where he works as a 
radio station engineer. They have been 
registered Democrats all their lives and 
both voted for Carter in 1976 because, in 
John’s words, “Ford pardoned Nixon.” 
But they feel let down by the President. 
Says Martha: “It takes every penny we 
have for food and the doctor.” The hos- 
tage issue rankles with John: “Carter 
should have had them out of there right 
away.” And Carter has compounded his 
problem with the Hooks by his campaign 
tactics. Says Martha: “It’s bad when you 
have to get ahead by criticizing the other 
candidates.” Echoes her husband: “We all 
know how bad things are 
in the country. We need 
to know what they’re go- 
ing to do about it.” 

But for the Hooks, 
Reagan is not accept- 
able. Says John: “I'm 
afraid he'll get us into a 
hell of a war. At least 
with Carter, we're living 
—not too good, but we're 
living.” Resignedly, they 
will probably stick with the President. 
Says Martha: “I guess we'll try to vote 
for the one who'll do the least damage to 
the country. I’m afraid of Reagan.” 

Andrew and Karen Sefcik are living 
in a trailer park and trying desperately 
to create some financial stability for them- 
selves. Andrew has been out of work for 
more than a year, but has just started 
training, under a federal grant, as a nurse. 
He considered Anderson briefly, but con- 
cludes: “I’m for Reagan because he’s not 
Carter. With Carter’s record, it’s amaz- 
ing he’s even a viable candidate. The only 
reason people will vote for Carter is that 
they know what they’re in for and they 
can predict what he can and can’t do.” 
& ven with his mind made up for Rea- 

gan, Andy Sefcik isn’t happy. Says he: 
“I worry that Reagan puts his mouth in 
gear before his brain is running. And that 
bothers me in a delicate foreign situation.” 
What Andy would like is some way to pro- 
test the choices. After the candidates’ 
names on the ballot, he’d like a “no pref- 
erence” line to show his despair about the 
choices. Says he: “What we need now is a 
President. What we real- 
ly need is a leader.” 

Like their counter- 
parts in western Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphians 
were deciding mostly for 
Reagan and Carter and 
dismissing Anderson be- 
cause he can’t win. But 
they were choosing not 
out of enthusiasm, but on 
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the basis of negative feelings. Arnold 
Chessler, a 48-year-old manufacturer of 
women’s accessories in Philadelphia, vot- 
ed for Carter in 1976, but concludes that 
the past four years “have been really de- 
pressing.” Despite grave reservations, he 
will back Reagan be- 
cause “it can’t get any 
worse.” 

Sam Segal, a jewelry 
salesman, voted for Car- 
ter “to get the Watergate 
crowd out of there.” But 
he was distressed by the 
U.N. vote. “A President 
doesn’t make a mistake 4 
like that,” he says. He is Haughton 
leaning toward Reagan 
because “Carter can’t make a decisive 
decision.” 

But some voters are too fed up with 

Carter and Reagan to back either. Thom- 
as Haughton, who works for the Internal 
Revenue Service in Philadelphia, has ten 
children from two marriages. In 1976 he 
voted for Carter because “I thought he 
was a dream, like the Kennedy dream.” 
Now he will vote for Anderson. Says 
Haughton: “They say about him being a 
spoiler. He could win. He could make | 
Reagan lose. He could make Carter lose. 
It could go to the House of Representa- 
tives. It’s all right with me. It’s getting so 
that since Truman these Presidents don’t 
do a damn thing. Maybe there’s nothing 
can be done. I always believed in the 
American dream. But it’s not happening. 
I don’t think the President controls the 
country, On that Iran raid, I could have 
got a gang here in South Philadelphia and 
done better than that.” 

Mark Blank, a retired professor of 
philosophy now living in the Philadelphia 
suburb of Jenkintown, has already cast 
an absentee ballot since 
he is planning a trip to 
Europe. A liberal Dem- 
ocrat all his life, Blank 
voted for Anderson. He 
has only disdain for Car- | 
ter: “The fact that by 
comparison Jerry Ford 
has been elevated to the 
rank of elder statesman 
is sufficient reason to 
vote against Carter.” Of 
Reagan, Blank says: “His economics are 
incomprehensible. I am a hostage to the 
future in the person of my grandson, and 
Reagan’s urgings that we be No.1 in arms 
means only an accelerated arms race. 
He’s shallow, superficial, and frightening 
in that respect.” 

His vote for Anderson, says Blank, “is 
essentially a rebuke to the two parties.” 
Still, he is troubled. He fears that votes 
for Anderson will elect Reagan. Says 
Blank: “I guess I’m counting on the fact 
that the Government will be too para- 
lyzed to be dangerous under Reagan. I 
think it’s horrible that we're put in the po- 
sition that whatever we do we feel we're 
making the wrong decision.” a 
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The apple never falls far from the tree. 


. Ballantine’s in the famous square bottle 
inherits its great taste, and its blend of 44 great whiskies, 
from our 30-year-old Ballantine's —the oldest, 
most expensive scotch in the world. 
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FOUR HEADS ARE 
BETTER THAN TWO. 


JVC's Vidstar has four video heads 
and the clarity that goes with them. 


+ 





Admit it. Despite all the 
fancy features that videocassette 
recorders have to offer, you're 
worried about picture quality. Will 
it be crisp and vibrant? Will you 
get superb reproduction of re 
corded material? 

Well, stop worrying. When 
JVC brought you 6-hour mode 
recording and playback, we 
equipped Vidstar™ with four 
video heads. Here’s why 

Vidstar uses one pair of re- 


—= 





= features: 6-hour recording on a 
fe | single 2-hour VHS cassette, 
multi-function remote control 
unit, stop action and 
Slow motion, double and 
triple speeds, and a micro 
computer-assisted timer that 
can record up to 42 programs a 
week. You simply pre-set days, 
times and channels. 

Vidstar is designed to let you 
add components to your home 
entertainment system effortlessly. 
cording/playback heads for the You'll find goof-proof features 
2-hour mode and another pair of that prevent recording mistakes 
heads for the 6-hour mode. Each pair is suited to per- and other features that let you add your own audio to 














forming at a specific tape speed. This specialization recorded material. Vidstar has features you may not 
gives Vidstar unsurpassed picture quality in both the even know you want yet. 

2-hour and 6-hour modes. That’s the kind of perform- But you'll want them the minute you get your 
ance you'd expect from the people who developed the hands on them. You can do exactly that at your nearest 
VHS system. And who developed this four head JVC Vidstar dealer. 

technology. That’s us, JVC. For JVC dealer names and locations call TOLL 


That's only the beginning. Take a look at our other FREE 800-221-7502. In NY, 212-476-8300 











“Cooking isn’t exactly the right 
word,” says Gulf engineer John 
Selters. “Actually we heat the 
rock — oil shale — to about 900°E 
The heat releases a kind of oil called 
kerogen. The idea is to refine 
the kerogen and use it instead of 
petroleum. 





“The oil shale is mined 800 feet down.” 

“There are huge oil shale 
deposits in America. According to 
some calculations, these deposits 
contain as much oil as there is in 
the Middle East. 

“Gulf and another oil company 
are equal partners in a project 
in Rio Blanco County, Colorado, 
to make shale oil a practical 
alternative to expensive imported 
crude oil. 

“It’s a costly proposition. We're 
still at the development stage and 
production is years away. But we'll 
need the oil then even more than 
we do now. 

“Of course Gulf is still working 
hard to find and produce all the 
domestic petroleum and natural gas 
we can. But we're also working hard 
on alternatives. Oil shale is just one 
of many. It takes energy to produce 
energy, and at Gulf we're giving it 


our best shot.” 


Gulf 


“4 Gulf people: 
id energy for tomorrow. 


Gulf Oc 


“ 4 he liquid is shale oil. The rock is oil shak 




















nl During the 1972 pres- 
idential campaign 
EY several Italian news- 
papers suggested that 
choosing the leader of 
the West was too im- 
portant a decision to 
be left only to Amer- 
icans. It is a notion that world leaders 
would eagerly endorse this year. Although 
they are discreetly keeping their feelings 
to themselves, they are watching the 1980 
campaign with varying degrees of disdain 
and dismay. In general, they like none of 
the three candidates, though most would 
reluctantly cast their ballots for Jimmy 
Carter. West German Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmidt expressed 
one major reason when he told 
aides, “At least I have got more 
or less used to Carter.” But lo- 
cal and regional considerations 
also play a role, both for leaders 
who favor the incumbent and for 
the few who support Ronald 
Reagan: 


Soviet Union. The government 
newspaper Izvestiya describes 
the differences between Carter 
and Reagan as “rather dubious.” 
But the Kremlin’s U.S. special- 
ists favor Carter, chiefly because 
he supports SALT II, which So- 
viet Party Chief Leonid Brezh- 
nev regards as one of his major 
accomplishments. The Soviets 
also believe that Carter is more 
reasonable than Reagan and 
perhaps more amenable to re- 
laxing East-West tensions. The 
satellites generally agree. Says 
an East German diplomat: “Ev- 
erybody’s afraid of Reagan.” 





Western Europe. British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher 
likes Carter personally and 
thinks he should be given more 


Praising with Faint Damns 


Most foreign leaders prefer Carter—but reluctantly 

















Secretary and George Schulz as Treasury 
Secretary. In that case, Schmidt has told 
aides, “Reagan would not be all that bad.” 


Middle East. One group of top Israeli of- 
ficials argues that Carter, despite his tilt 
toward Egypt in the peace talks, is at least 
a known quantity. Says a government of- 
ficial: “We do not know what Reagan is 
going to say or what he is going to do if 
he becomes President.” But other Israelis 
maintain that Carter is too unpredictable 
and that Reagan would at least conduct 
a tough Soviet policy, which the Israelis 
advocate. Egyptian officials speculate that 
if Carter got a second term, he would be 


















credit for his handling of the cri- Clockwise: Thatcher, Schmidt, Marcos and Brezhnev 


ses in Afghanistan, the Persian 
Gulf and Poland. But she is an 
exception. Most NATO leaders still con- 
sider Carter naive and inconsistent. On 
the other hand, they fear that Reagan’s 
Opposition to SALT I could threaten 
détente and start a new cold war—with 
them in the middle. Even in France, 
which traditionally prefers Republican 
Presidents because, in French eyes, their 
foreign policy seems more disciplined, the 
G.O.P. contender is known as “Ronnie-le- 
cowboy.” 

Western Europe’s apprehensions 
about Reagan are tempered by the hope 
that his foreign policy might be set large- 
ly by his Cabinet. Many Europeans would 
be delighted if Reagan named Henry Kis- 
singer as Secretary of State, former NATO 

Commander Alexander Haig as Defense 
a 





“What matters is who has the most money and endurance.” 


free from re-election considerations and 
more willing to push Israel harder to grant 
meaningful autonomy to the Palestinians. 
The Egyptians fear Reagan would side 
so strongly with Israel that the peace pro- 
cess would collapse. 

Leaders of Arab oil-exporting states 
apprehensively recall that one of Rea- 
gan’s advisers, Robert Tucker, a foreign 
policy specialist at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, sketched in Commentary in 1975 
a hypothetical U'S. strategy for seizing the 
Arab oilfields. On the other side of the 
Persian Gulf, Iran’s leaders are divided. 
President Abolhassan Banisadr’s faction 
considers Carter preferable to Reagan, 
but Banisadr’s clerical rivals contend that 
“both are tools of imperialism.” 
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strong backing for majority rule in south- 
ern Africa, most black leaders favor Car- 
ter. They widely share Nigerian Minister | 
of External Affairs Ishaya Audu’s appre- 
hension that a Reagan victory would 
“slow down the momentum of liberation | 
movements in Namibia and South Afri- 
ca for some time.” Black Africans also 
fear that Reagan would ease U'S. pres- 
sure on South Africa over apartheid. 


Africa. Because of his ee 


Asia. China would prefer to continue 
dealing with Carter, essentially because 
he was responsible for normalizing dip- 
lomatic relations and because of Reagan’s 
statements about strengthening US. ties 
with Taiwan. By contrast, Taiwan's lead- 
ers believe that Reagan would be more 
willing than Carter to sell them advanced 
fighter aircraft and less tempted to pres- 
~Sure them into negotiating with 
=the mainland on reunification. 
Japan is content with Car- 





tougher limits on their exports 
to the US. Reagan Adviser 
Glenn Campbell, director of the | 
Hoover Institution, dismayed 
some Japanese by suggesting last 
week in Tokyo that Japan take 
a more active military role to 
protect its oil shipments from the 
Persian Gulf. But two other U.S. 
Asian allies, Thailand and the 
Philippines, lean toward Rea- 
gan. In the Philippines, says a 
_local political analyst, the gov- 
sernment of Ferdinand Marcos 
efeels “Reagan would support 
9any regime, regardless of wheth- 
<¢r Or not it is repressive, so long 
Sas it backs America.” 


The Americas. Canada and 
Mexico would prefer a Carter 
victory; they are apprehensive 
about Reagan. Both regard his 
vague proposal for a North 
American common market as a 
thin disguise for a U.S. attempt 
to grab their oil, gas and other 
natural resources, Leftist leaders 
in Latin America fear that Rea- 
gan might bring back big-stick 
diplomacy. But the continent's 
right-wing dictators are rooting for Rea- 
gan; they think he would soften Carter's 
human rights policy. Says a high-ranking 
Argentine military officer: “We want to be 
treated as allies, not enemies.” 





On the whole, world leaders are 
far from enthusiastic about the choice 
being offered Americans. Like many 
U.S. voters, they blame it on the pri- 
mary system. Says a top-ranking of- 
ficial in Bonn’s Chancellery: “What 
seems to matter is who has the most 
money and the most physical endurance. 
Political talent and sophistication play 
a very small part. If they played a larg- 
er role, the contest would be between 
top quality people.” —By Ellie McGrath 
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The Senate candi- 
dates in Florida have 
such similar views on 
the issues that voters 
are left with mostly a 
choice between per- 


(a) sonalities. Similarly, 
in Indiana the Senate 
contest revolves around the question How 
many years in Washington are too many? 
Among House incumbents, a liberal Dem- 
ocrat has run into trouble in Texas, and a 
conservative Republican is being hard- 
pressed in California 





| Consumer Report in Florida 


The Democrat is a man, the Re- 
publican is a woman, but there ends the 
major difference between the contestants 
for the Florida Senate seat being va- 
cated by Democrat Richard Stone. Wil- 
liam Gunter, 46, who sank Stone in a 
primary runoff, has been a strong con- 
sumer advocate as state insurance com- 
missioner since 1976. He ordered auto 
insurance companies to cut their pre- 
miums by more than $125 million. Re- 
publican Nominee Paula Hawkins, 53, 
earned a similar reputation as a mem- 
ber of the state’s public service com- 
mission from 1972 to 1978 by voting 
against utility rate increases. 

The two also resemble each other in 
personality. Gunter is feisty and blunt. 














During her years on the commission, 
Hawkins was a tart-tongued, self-styled 
“fighter,” though she preferred to describe 
herself as a “Maitland housewife.” But as 
accustomed as they are to a good scrap, 
the two candidates have so far kept the 
gloves on. Both tirelessly remind voters 
of their records and promise to focus on 
pocketbook issues in the Senate. Stand- 
ing in a drizzle in downtown St. Peters- 
burg last week, Gunter told an elderly 
crowd that he would fight for improve- 
ments in Medicare and for banning all 
mandatory retirement. The next 
day, Hawkins, campaigning in bril- 
liant sunshine in Port Saint Joe, 


next 300 years. 

They attack each other only indirect- 
ly. Gunter has depicted himself as “some- 
one with experience in public office,” a 
thinly veiled reference to Hawkins’ lack 
of legislative experience (Gunter served 
as a Congressman from 1973 to 1975). 
Hawkins tells audiences that “I come to 
this job with clean hands,” an equally un- 
subtle dig at Gunter for accepting dona- 
tions from insurance agents (Gunter says 
he limits them to $100 each). Though 
Gunter expects to raise more money than 
Hawkins ($1.5 million vs. $1 million), she 
will have outspent him, $500,000 to $350,- 
000, on radio and TV spots during the 
final weeks of the campaign. 

The candidates are running even, 
with the outcome probably hinging on 
the retired, mostly Jewish voters in the 
condominiums of Miami and the rest of 
southern Florida. In a state that has elect- 
ed only one Republican to the Senate in 
this century, Hawkins must persuade 
these traditional Democrats that she is 
the better bargain. = 


Memories in Indiana 


Liberal Democrat Birch Bayh well 
remembers Indiana's political history, but 
contrary to George Santayana, he may 
still be condemned to repeat it. In 1962, 
campaigning as a fresh young face, he up- 
set veteran Republican Homer Capehart, 
then 65, in part because Hoosiers were re- 
luctant to grant the incumbent an unprec- 
edented full fourth term. Now Bayh, 52, 
is himself running for a fourth term 
against a moderate Republican opponent, 
Dan Quayle, whose age (33), experience 
(four years in Congress) and youthful good 
looks remind many voters of—guess who? 
Quayle underscores the resemblance by 
telling voters that one of Bayh’s 1962 cam- 
paign themes was: “Eighteen years in 


| Washington is too long.” 


Quayle repeatedly reminds voters that 
Indiana’s unemployment rate of 12% is 
second highest in the nation. Campaign- 
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promised to seek a Senate investigation Gv 
to determine whether, as she suspects, — \ 
the US. has sufficient oil reserves for the 5 



























Quayle thinks 18 years is enough 


ing in the steel center of Gary, which has 
14% unemployment, he contended that 
many layoffs have been forced by unrea- 
sonable air-quality standards that are sup- 
ported by Bayh. Though Bayh is one of 
the Senators marked for defeat by nation- 
al right-wing organizations, they are hav- 
ing little effect on the race, largely be- 
cause Quayle has strongly disavowed their 
support. 

The two candidates are equally | 
matched in cash (about $2 million apiece), 
but Bayh has the more professional staff 
and is the better stump speaker. Bayh, 
like other beleaguered liberals, empha- | 
sizes his success in getting federal cash 
for the home folks: for example, $17 mil- 
lion to renovate the statehouse district 
in Indianapolis. “I've done my share of 
spending,” he admits, in reply to one of 
Quayle’s major attacks. “But if you look 
at the piece of the pie I've been re- 
sponsible for—transportation, veterans’ 
programs, Meals-on-Wheels for the el- 
derly—I think that shows responsibility.” 
He attacks Quayle as an ineffective Con- 
gressman. Charges Bayh: “He hasn't 
blocked one regulation or stopped one 
dollar of federal spending.” 

The campaign seems a toss-up that 
could be decided by any of several fac- 
tors, not the least being Republican- 
leaning Indiana’s complicated voting 
machines, many of which make ticket 
splitting difficult. But Bayh’s greatest wor- 
ry is that many Democrats, embittered 
by economic distress, will stay home 
this year. a 
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The House: Personalities on Stage 


Halloween in Houston 


Before the 70 first-graders at Stephens 
Elementary School north of Houston 
could perform a Halloween pageant for 
their families last week, Democratic Con- 
gressman Bob Eckhardt and Republican 
Challenger Jack Fields, 28, put on their 
own show. 

Fields, a vice president of his fam- 
ily’s cemetery company, started by declar- 
ing: “Eckhardt represents everything that 
is wrong with this country. He would de- 
stroy the free enterprise system and de- 
stroy the work ethic.” Charged Fields of 
the seven-term incumbent: “He voted 
nine times for busing [to desegregate 
schools]. He voted against the B-1 bomb- 
er. He voted for gun control. He voted to 
give tax dollars to Communist countries.” 

Eckhardt, 67, looking like a rumpled 
professor in his tweed suit and bow tie, but 
sounding like a Southern populist, replied 
that many of the charges were false. Said 
he: “I have never voted for a statute that 
would call for forced busing. I have never 
been for gun control, and I helped beat 
registration of rifles and shotguns.” He 
claimed that the campaign (“the dirtiest 
I've ever encountered”) was the work of 
ghosts hovering behind the scenes. Said 
he: “The $600,000 raised by oil companies 
[for Fields] is being used to repeat absolute 
lies. They’re not concerned with gun con- 
trol and these other things. They’re con- 
cerned about their pocketbooks.” 

Eckhardt has long tilted at the oil 
companies, fighting for continued price 
controls on some categories of oil and for 
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a strong windfall-profits tax. This year 
these positions have come back to haunt 
him. Oil executives and many of the Sun- 
belt migrants to his district dislike Eck- 
hardt’s liberalism, But in east Houston, 
where most of his district’s 30% blacks 
and Hispanics live, Eckhardt has strong 
backing from those who work in the huge 
refineries. As he said last week at a union 
hall while introducing Senator Edward 
Kennedy, who was.on a Texas swing for 
President Carter: “My supporters make 
the riches but don’t share in the profits.” 

The challenger, an athletic political 
novice, has worn out four pairs 
of shoes while knocking on 
20,000 doors in 18 months. He 
has got strategic and financial 
help from the national Republi- 
can Party, including prepack- 
aged issue papers designed to ap- 
peal to conservatives on matters 
like school prayers (favored) and 
abortion (opposed). 

Fields, who claims that only 
20% of his money comes from oil- 
related contributions, will out- 
spend Eckhardt by $600,000 to $150,000. 
“T've got a hell ofa race on my hands,” ad- 
mits Eckhardt. “In the past, I’ve beaten 
a challenger who outspent me 3 to 1, and 
now I'll see if I can beat one who'll out- 
spend me 4 to 1.” 


Star Wars in Los Angeles 


Only in the land of Tinsel Town 
could there be such a race. The Repub- 
lican incumbent, Robert Dornan, 47, is a 
former B-movie actor and Emmy-win- 
ning TV talk show host. His challenger 
is Democrat Carey Peck, 31, son of Greg- 
ory Peck and a former Peace Corps vol- 
unteer in Senegal and Senate aide. The 
set: a onetime Republican stronghold that 
includes the Los Angeles suburbs of San- 
ta Monica, Venice and Marina del Rey. 
Voters run the gamut from Ronald Rea- 
gan to Jane Fonda. Allows a Republican 
Official: “The district is eccentric.” 

So is the campaign. The contenders 
first met in 1978, when Dornan beat Peck 
by only 2% of the vote. Some waggish vot- 
ers are calling this contest Jaws II. Peck 
has been aided by such celebrities as Wal- 
ter Matthau, Helen Reddy and Lily Tom- 
lin; Dornan is relying on contributions 
from conservatives, plus the help of right- 
wing Fund Raiser Richard Viguerie, to 
match Peck’s $500,000. 

The candidates have plenty over 
which to fight. Dornan, an archconser- 
vative, is one of Congress’s most fer- 
vent opponents of abortion, the ERA and 
SALT Il. Says Dornan, a former Air Force 
fighter pilot: “The way to keep the peace 
is to prepare for war.” Peck, on the other 
hand, is a self-proclaimed fiscal conser- 
vative and social liberal. He favors the 























Dornan is riding on a mudslide 


ERA, more defense spending and tax in- 
centives for building new homes, a pop- 
ular issue in his district, with its 30% an- 
nual inflation in house prices. 

But the issues have been obscured in 
the race by mud as thick as a Los Angeles 
slide. Dornan is an expert slinger; he has 
called Peck “a sick, pompous little ass” 
who is a “Daddy's boy looking for some- 
thing to do.” Early in the campaign, Dor- 
nan charged that Peck in 1978 accepted 
an illegal campaign contribution from an 
Alabama businessman who is in federal 
prison for fraud. The charge backfired: the 
businessman did try to contribute $13,- 
000, but Peck eventually returned the 
checks. Peck faults Dornan for his mem- 
bership, now terminated, on the advisory 
board of the right-wing Christian Voice 
organization of Pacific Grove, Calif. 

Although Dornan and Peck debated 
17 times in 1978, there have been only 
two this year. At one of the forums, Peck 
demanded an apology from his opponent 
for his campaign attacks. Dornan re- 
sponded by slapping a coin down on the 
table: “Here’s a dime, character. Use it 
to call and congratulate me on Nov. 4.” 

Peck may get to keep that dime. Dor- 
nan’s tactics have turned off voters and 
helped win Peck the endorsement of Dor- 
nan’s predecessor, eight-term Republican 
Alphonzo Bell, who stayed neutral in 
1978. He now criticizes Dornan’s “ex- 
tremist, right-wing viewpoints.” Although 
Dornan and Peck are running about even 
in the polls, political experts give Peck a 
good shot at pulling ahead. = 
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Another Contrary Congress 





Most incumbents will return, but more contentious than ever 


The current Congress 
has been one of the 
most quarrelsome 
and rebellious ever 
faced by a President. 
The Congress that 
will emerge from 
next week’s elections 
will probably not be much different. Once 
again, Democrats are almost certain to re- 


yu 


| tain control of both chambers, as they 


have for all but four years since Franklin 
Roosevelt was elected in 1932, Leaders 
of both parties predict that the Repub- 
licans will score a net gain of twelve to 
20 seats in the House and two or 
three in the Senate. But once 
again, whoever wins the White 
House will most likely find Con- 
gress in the same contrary and in- 
dependent mood that has con- 
fronted Jimmy Carter for almost 
four years. 

For one thing, the presidential 
nominees are expected to have 
very short coattails, nearly all 
House and Senate members will 
have to win on their own. Indeed, 
some popular candidates may 
even help Carter or Ronald Rea- 
gan take closely contested states. 
Thus few members of the 97th 
Congress will have any electoral 
debts to pay to the occupant of 
the Oval Office. Moreover, most 
Representatives and Senators still 
regard Carter, even near the end 
of his first term, as an outsider; 
Reagan would initially not be 
treated much differently. 

Still, the next Congress will 
not be a carbon copy of its pre- 
decessor. Even if the Democrat 
ys. Republican lineup does not 
change much, congressional ob- 
servers expect the outlook of both 


Bradema 


s climbing for a vote in South Bend, Ind. 


cumbency, which mostly helps the Dem- 
ocrats because they outnumber Repub- 
licans 59 to 41 in the Senate and 276 to 
159 in the House. Members are boast- 


ing openly about funneling federal funds | 


into their districts, while assuring voters 
that they are eliminating waste in other 
areas of the budget. Incumbents also ben- 
efit from a paradox: while voters con- 
sistently seem to distrust Congress as a 
whole, they usually admire their own 
legislators. Thus North Dakota’s veteran 
G.O.P. Congressman Mark Andrews is 
considered a shoo-in for the Senate seat 
being vacated by retiring Republican Mil- 








sweating out the campaign, and a few may 
go down to defeat, including House Dem- 
ocratic Whip John Brademas of Indiana. 
His opponent, Republican Businessman 


John Hiler, is working the factory gates | 


for the blue-collar vote in a district that in- 
cludes Elkhart County, where unemploy- 
ment is nearly 16%. Trailing 12 points 
in the polls, Brademas is pouring tens of 
thousands of dollars into a media blitz 
that attacks Hiler as a tool of Big Oil be- 
cause he opposes the windfall-profits tax. 
In Texas, House Majority Leader Jim 
Wright is in the toughest fight of his ca- 
reer against Jim Bradshaw, a former city 
council member in Fort Worth who has 
been aided by a surge in voter registra- 
tion in traditionally Republican precincts. 
Democratic Congressman Morris Udall 
appeared to be moving past Richard Huff, 
Republican real estate millionaire, until 


_oacewirrmer, Udall revealed that he is suffer- 





ing from Parkinson’s disease, thus 


the Arizona race. 

Some of the Senate’s leading 
liberals are also targeted and may 
or may not survive. In South Da- 
kota, George McGovern has cut 
Republican James Abdnor’s early 
lead by aggressive campaigning. 
Idaho’s Frank Church is also 


publican opponent, Steve Symms, 
while Colorado’s Gary Hart is in 
a cliffhanger with Republican 
Secretary of State Mary Estill Bu- 
chanan. (Another woman candi- 
date for the Senate, Democrat 
Elizabeth Holtzman, seems head- 
ed for victory in New York.) 


he Abscam scandal threatens 
to remove a few incumbents 
from heretofore safe seats. Dem- 


Philadelphia, who was expelled 
from the House after his Abscam 
bribery conviction, is expected to 
lose to Tom Foglietta, a former 
G.O.P. city councilman who is 
running as an independent. South 





chambers to shift considerably to 
the right. Many Democrats, in- 
cluding liberals, have tried to keep pace 
with the conservative tide in the elector- 
ate. In addition, some prominent liberals 
may be defeated. Thus the next Congress 
may resist new spending programs, ex- 
cept on defense, and be more willing to 
strengthen agencies like the CIA. 

The Democrats’ nimble-footed move 
to the right is particularly galling for Re- 
publicans, who expected to benefit from 
the country’s deepening conservative 
mood. A few months ago, G.O.P. leaders 
spoke euphorically of winning control of 
the Senate and perhaps even the House. 
Now they talk more soberly of winning 
control of the Senate in 1984 and the 
House at some time in the distant future. 

The congressional elections are once 
again demonstrating the power of in- 





ton Young. Says a disgruntled Democrat: 
“Andrews and God occupy the same 
niche here.” Of the House incumbents, 
51 have no opponent, scores face only 
token opposition, and 95% are expected 
to be re-elected. 

It is still too early to tell if the Re- 
publicans’ biggest gamble will pay off: 
namely, an all-out effort to unseat the 
House Democratic leaders. Republicans 
thought they discerned substantial ero- 


sion in the Democratic elders’ home bases, | 


and indeed some weakness has been ex- 
posed. Acknowledges House Speaker Tip 
O'Neill: “The people who put them in 
Congress in the first place are no longer 
around. Their organizations are not 
there.” 

Almost every Democratic leader is 


Demonstrating the power of incumbency with funds and favors. 





Carolina Congressman John Jen- 
rette, also convicted in Abscam, 


is depending on his popularity among ru- | 


ral blacks to win his tight race against Re- 
publican Lawyer John Napier 

As usual, there could be some upsets 
in the making. Arizona Senator Barry 
Goldwater, ailing and infirm, is being 
pressed by Democrat Bill Schulz, who is 


almost as conservative but healthier and | 


younger (71 vs, 49). Georgia Senator 
Herman Talmadge, who was denounced 
by the Senate for financial misconduct, 
was thought to be unbeatable in a state 
that has not had a Republican Senator 
since 1873, but he is now a mere 7 


points ahead of Challenger Mack Mat- | 


tingly. It will be a long election night 
for many. —By Edwin Warner. Reported 
by Neil MacNeil/Washington and other U.S. 
bureaus 
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pushing hard to hold off his Re- | 


ocrat Michael (“Ozzie”) Myers of | 


injecting another uncertainty into | 
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Ford Granada 1981. 





oxtitia coe) changing world. Designed 


with a commitment to quality. 


In a world calling for change, 
no American-built sedan has 
changed more for 1981 than the 
new Ford Granada. Count the 
ways: 

Granada is smaller than last 

year. 

Granada has more interior 

room than last year. 

Granada has rack-and-pinion 

steering this year. 

Granada has a new type 

of suspension for 

this year. 












And, best of all, Granada’s effi- 
cient 4-cylinder engine for 1981, 
combined with its new sleek 
aerodynamic styling, gives it 
the best mileage in its history— 
21% better than last year! 


| EPA EPA 
EST EST 
MPG HWY 
L aed 


For comparison Your mileage may differ, depend 
ing on speed. distance and weather Actual high- 
way mileage and California ratings lower 


Granada is built with Ford's 
attention to detail. Every 
seat is fitted by hand 





and every door is adjusted by 
hand, Every car is examined by 
at least 38 quality-control in- 
spectors. That’s attention to de- 
tail you can see, feel and hear. 

Your Ford Dealer can dis- 
cuss buy or lease arrangements 
and tell you about Ford’s Ex- 
tended Service Plan. 


FORD GRANADA 
FORD DIVISION 














Has Polaroid 
made it too easy 
to take great pictures? 


A new fast-developing film, 
Time-Zero Supercolor, enables 
this great self-focusing camera to 
deliver superb pictures time after 
time. What's left for you to do? 

Without question, Polaroid's 
SX-70 Sonar is the finest instant 
camera in the world. It’s an in- 
genious motor-driven, folding 
SLR camera. Each time you shoot, 
it calculates the distance with sound 
waves and automatically whips 
the lens into precise focus. 
It lets you take close-ups 
at 10.4 inches, auto- 
matically, without 
a special lens. 

Now 
Polaroid's 
newest brain- “ 
child, Time- 
Zero Super- 
color film, 
lifts this great 
camera to an 
even higher 


level of performance. Today it pro- 
duces pictures of even more ex- 
traordinary quality. The color is daz- 
zling. The clarity will astonish you. 
The fastest-developing color film 
by far, Time-Zero makes instant 
photography seem new and sur- 
prising again. In about 10 seconds, 
the image first becomes visible. In 


30, you know whether you have the 


shot you want. In 60 seconds, the 
color is already breathtaking. 

Has all this brilliant technology 
nudged you out of the driver's seat? 
Not at all. Freed from the 
mechanics of photography by a fine 
instrument that performs with 
unfailing accuracy, you can concen- 
trate on the true artistry: sensing a 
good picture, framing it well and 
knowing just when to press the but- 
ton. Until Polaroid cameras learn to 
get a “lump in the throat” at the 
sight of a kid making a 
new friend, 
there's still 

a job for you. 
) 6» Besides, if you 
would like to 
create a special 
effect the SX-70 
Sonar allows you 
to disengage the 
sonar system and 
focus manually. 

Who says you can’t 
have everything? 

Surely not Polaroid. 


The SX-70 Sonar 






















Who’s for Whom 


CARTER 
Carol Channing, actress: “We 
can’t have a President who just 
acts like a President. I'm cam- 
paigning to save America from 
a Hollywood administration.” 


The Rev. Jesse Jackson, black 
activist: “Mr. Reagan’s ap- 
proach to foreign policy is that 
of a macho man. And John 
Anderson is a vacuum cleaner 
to suck up the frustrated, the 
purist and the self-righteous.” 


Loretta Lynn, country music 
star: “We can talk to the Pres- 
ident. I'm a country girl and 
he’s from the country too.” 


Muhammad Ali, former heavy- 
weight boxing champion: “We 
don’t have no black candidate 
for President, so it’s up to us 
to choose the right white.” 


Goldie Hawn, when interrupted 
during an interview in Florida 





The Greatest for the right white 
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by a deafening overhead roar 
that the questioner identified 
as a B-52: “Oh, did Ronald 
Reagan already get in? I'm 
supporting Carter because I 
don’t want to die.” 


Jane Fonda, actress: “A vote for 
Anderson is a vote for Reagan, 
so I'm supporting Carter.” 


LF. Stone, journalist: “Some in 
Reagan’s entourage are wacky 
paranoids.” 


Also: Hank Aaron, Leonard Bern- 
stein, Johnny Cash, Helen Hayes, 
Coretta Scott King, Chery! Ladd, 
Ann Landers, Willie Nelson, Leon- 
tyne Price, Burt Reynolds, Neil 
Simon, Cheryl Tiegs. 


REAGAN 
Glen Campbell, one of the rare 
country-western singers for 
Reagan: “Any man who Is 69 
without gray hairs must know 
something.” 


Leon Jaworski, former Water- 
gate special prosecutor: “I 
would rather have a competent 
extremist than an incompetent 
moderate 


Zsa Zsa Gabor, whose first 
choice is not a candidate this 
time: “Nixon would know how 
to deal with the Iranian mil- 
itants: get a million dollars 
baksheesh and pay them off. 
They steal a ring off your fin- 
ger and sell it back to you 
Nixon understands.” 


Eldridge Cleaver, former Black 
Panthers leader: “Carter has 
turned his back on [black 
Americans and] has become 
the laughing stock of the in- 
ternational community.” 


Frank Sinatra, singer: “Reagan 
has displayed a better grasp 
of the issues than the other 
candidates.” 


David Susskind, television pro- 
ducer: “Carter is incompetent, 
arrogant, insulated, provincial 
and unknowing. He ts a pious 
fraud. The pietistic humbug Is 
intolerable.” 


Roger Staubach, former quar- 
terback for the Dallas Cow- 
boys: “There have been a lot 
of poor decisions made in the 
last four years. We've got to 
stop the snowball from going 
downhill.” 











Ron and Nancy on the town with Frank and Barbara Sinatra 


Zsa Zsa: Why not Nixon? 


Charles Evers, Mississippi civil 
rights activist: “Carter grins 
too much. Got too many prom- 
ises for everybody.” 


Also: Pat Boone, James Cagney, 
Connie Francis, Milton Friedman, 
Lionel Hampton, Jack LaLanne, 
Michael Landon, Dean Martin, Eu- 
gene McCarthy, Ginger Rogers, 
James Stewart, Gloria Swanson. 


ANDERSON 
Margot Kidder, actress, who has 
lately been sporting a VOTE 
ANDERSON T shirt: “I can’t 
cast a vote because I'm Cana- 
dian, so I have to wear it.” 


Stockard Channing, actress 
“He's addressing the issues 
rather than merely his 
opponents.” 


Arthur Schlesinger Jr., au- 


thor: “A vote for Carter to 
keep Reagan out or a vote 
for Reagan to throw Car- 


ter out Is nol 


adequate.” 


Kurt Vonnegut Jr., novelist: “He 
hasn't insulted the intelligence 
of the American people. Well, 
it’s a dull year, isn’t it?” 


Also: Douglas Fairbanks Jr., Rich- 
ard Kiley, Paul Newman, Jason Ro- 
bards, Susan Sarandon, Gail 
Sheehy, James Taylor. 


NONE OF THE ABOVE 
Studs Terkel, author: “If I had 
a thimble, and I poured into it 
the difference between Reagan 
and Carter, I would still have 

| room for a double martini 


Raquel Welch, actress: “Its got 
| down to a choice between the 
| one with the fat lips and the 

one with no lips, so I'm voting 
libertarian.” 


Sammy Davis Jr., entertainer 
‘The only thing I’m endorsing 
this year are checks.” 


Davis: checking out of politics 
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CNA believes working with agents is one of 
the most effective ways we help keep insurance affordable. 


“CNA has developed 
the finest communications system 
for insurance agents. ItS called 
listening and understanding. It sounds easy enough, 


but good communications is something we don’t have with 

many insurance companies. CNA is an exception. We exchange 
ideas with everyone fans their branch secre right on up to the 
top. CNA encourages this dialogue so they can respond with the 
products and services my clients need. An insurance company that 
wasn’t deeply committed to the American Agency System simply 


wouldn't bother.” " ~ 


Gerard C, Smith 
Independent Insurance Agent 
Patterson & Associates, Inc 
Washington, D.¢ 





Judge us by the agents who represent us 


Continental Casualty Company/Continental Assurance Company/CNA Plaza/Chicago, IL 60685 
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PERSIAN GULF 


The Hostage Drama 








or nearly a year the 52 American 

hostages in Iran have been the 

world’s most conspicuous captives. 

Hopes for their release have been 
periodically raised, and then abruptly 
shattered. Once again last week there was 
a dizzying flurry of rumors that the pris- 
oners of the Islamic militants might soon 
get their freedom—per- 
haps in a deal involving 
the shipment of U:S. mil- 
itary supplies to embat- 
tled Iran. And once 
again, the final decision 
over their fate depended 
on the unpredictable 
judgment of Tehran’s 
parliament, the 228- 
member Majlis, a body 
dominated by the most 
fanatical followers of 
the Ayatullah Ruhollah 
Khomeini. 

On Sunday the Ma- 
jlis met to discuss the fate of the 
hostages. After a stormy public 
debate, the members went into se- 
cret session, which ended without 
a resolution of the issue; another 
secret session was scheduled for 
Monday. Moderate forces in the 
Majlis defeated a motion to sus- 
pend debate until after the U.S. 
| elections. But anti-American zeal- 
| ots were carrying out a filibuster, 
designed to prevent an early vote 
on proposed conditions for the 
hostages’ release that were be- 
lieved to be acceptable to the US. 

A hostage homecoming, if it 
came on the eve ofa closely fought 
presidential election, might put 
Carter in the White House for an- 
other four years. The prospect of 
a hostage deal, however, confront- 
ed his Administration with an 
acute foreign-policy dilemma. Be- 
cause of obvious political as well 
as humanitarian considerations, the Pres- 
ident could hardly reject any reasonable 
terms for the freedom of the captives. 
Yet any U.S. concessions, particularly 
on the shipment of military spare parts, 
might compromise Washington’s neutral 
stance on the Persian Gulf war, thereby 
enraging Iraq and dismaying its pro- 
American supporters in the war with Iran 
—Saudi Arabia and Jordan. At worst, 
such a quid pro quo might be construed 
by Moscow as direct U.S. interference 
and thus provide an alibi for an ex- 






































Seized hostages. Insets: Prime Minister 
Raja’i (above) and Majlis Speaker Rafsanjani 





Rumors of: a deal feed hopes of freedom for Tehran’s American captives 


panded Soviet role in the conflict. 
At week’s end Administration offi- 
cials reported that Iran was considering 
an initial release of up to 40 hostages, with 
the others to be held pending a final set- 
tlement of the U.S.-Iran dispute. But such 
a partial liberation would put Carter in a 
political bind at home—especially if the 
remaining hostages were sub- 
jected to trials. Washington thus 
sent word to Tehran insisting on 
the release of all the Americans 
at the same time. 
Long before the Iraqis in- 


vaded Iran on Sept. 22, lead- 
ing Iranian moderates, includ- 
ing President Abolhassan Ban- 
isadr, had warned that holding 
the hostages was pushing Iran 
into dangerous diplomatic isolation. Kho- 
meini appeared ready to seek a compro- 
mise in September when he announced a 
scaled-down set of conditions for the re- 
lease. Though the 80-year-old Islamic rev- 
olutionary gave the Majlis final respon- 
sibility over the American captives, he 
suggested the following terms for their 





freedom: 1) return of the late Shah’s 
wealth, 2) cancellation of all U.S. claims 
against Iran, 3) release of Iranian assets 
frozen in the U.S. and 4) an American 
guarantee of noninterference in Iranian 
affairs. Khomeini’s list dropped previous 
Iranian insistence on a formal American 
apology and a trial for the hostages. 
Washington subsequently sent word that 
Khomeini’s four conditions might serve 
as a basis for negotiations. 

Two weeks ago, Prime Minister Mo- 
hammad Ali Raja’i visited the U.N. to de- 
nounce the Iraqi invasion. Although he ig- 
= nored Carter’s offer of a direct 
meeting, Raja’i told a New York 
press conference that the U.S. now 
appeared “ready to cooperate” on 
resolving the issue. He later said 
he expected the Majlis to agree 
that Khomeini’s four demands 
were sufficient and was “certain” 
that Washington would accept 
them. Majlis Speaker Ali Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjani fueled hopes 
by predicting the speedy libera- 
tion of the hostages and minimiz- 
. ing the possibility that any would 
be tried as spies. Hojatolislam 
Ashgar Mousavi Khoeiny, a 
member of the parliamentary 
committee set up to propose con- 
ditions for the hostages’ release, 
said the Americans might be freed 
early this week. But after the Sun- 
day session of the Majlis ended in 
stalemate, a State Department of- 
ficial estimated that there 
was only about a 10% 
chance that the hostages 
would be home before the 
election, even if the debate 
ends favorably. 

The Carter Adminis- 
tration, meanwhile, was 
sending Tehran clear 
signs of its good will. 
Speaking in Chicago, Sec- 
retary of State Edmund 
Muskie criticized Iraq’s 
“invasion” and said the 
U.S. opposed the “dis- 
memberment” of Iran. 
Muskie also suggested that top Adminis- 
tration officials would willingly fly to Iran 
to negotiate the hostage release directly. 
Carter, stumping in Ohio, promised a 
three-point response to a hostage release: 
1) the unfreezing of Tehran’s assets, 2) an 
end to the trade embargo, which could 
mean the resumption of military spare 
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parts shipments and 3) the restoration of 
| “normal commerce” with Iran. Finally, 
U.S. Ambassador Donald F. McHenry 
told the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil: “The cohesion and stability of Iran is 
in the interest of the stability and pros- 
perity of the region as a whole. The na- 
tional integrity of Iran is today threat- 
ened by the Iraqi invasion.” 

US. diplomats were rather more cau- 





ing to what State Department Spokesman 
| John Trattner called the “delicious shud- 
der of rumors.” Privately, some State De- 
partment veterans were dismayed that a 
pro-Iranian policy was being concocted 
on the hustings for what might in part be 
domestic political reasons. One cause for 
diplomatic skepticism was Iran’s crip- 
pling internal political dissensions, which 
had frustrated all past attempts to obtain 
the freedom of the hostages. Another was 


rect negotiations that would be necessary 
to seal an agreement. 

A further obstacle to any prospective 
| hostage deal lay in the snarl of legal com- 
plications that would make it impossible 








the lack of any reliable channel for the di- | 








| deals” with Washington. Carter, for his | 


tious than Carter’s entourage in respond- | 





for Washington to deliver prompt- sarc nisoun 


| ly on three of Khomeini’s four 
conditions. Last Nov. 14, Carter 
issued an Executive order that 
froze more than $8 billion in Ira- 
nian assets held by U.S. banks, To 
unfreeze them now, explained the 
legal counsel for a major New 
York bank, would be “like put- 
ting an omelet back into the egg.” 
Various corporations and individ- 
uals have liens against those as- 
sets to cover unpaid Iranian debts, 
and U.S. banks have “offset” a to- 
tal of about $1.5 billion to cover 
their outstanding loans to Iran. 
Said David Rockefeller, chairman 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank: “If 
the Iranians think they are going 
to get all the assets they have here 
immediately, they’re going to be 
disappointed.” 

As for the Shah’s fortune, the 
State Department has 
been unable even to in- 
| ventory his U.S. holdings. 
However, the U.S. would 
have no authority to turn 
them over to Tehran un- 
less litigation proved they 
had been illegally ac- 
quired by the Shah and 
his relatives. About all 
the Administration could 
do to satisfy this condi- 
tion would be to assist 
the Iranians in track- 
ing down the Pahlavi for- 
tune and pursuing it 
through the U.S. courts. 

Tehran’s leaders probably realize that 
they could not swiftly recover all the fro- 
zen assets. Their most immediate inter- 
est may be the reopening of a supply chan- 
nel for spare parts and ammunition for 
Iran’s U.S.-built arms and matériel. If and 

when the trade embargo is lifted, there 











would be no legal obstacle to the ship- 
ment of $550 million worth of impound- 
ed military equipment ordered and paid 
for by the Shah. 

Prime Minister Raja’i last week de- 
nied any intention of seeking “new arms 


part, ambiguously declared that no “le- 
thal” military equipment would be 
shipped to Iran while the war continued. 

U.S. policymakers could not ignore 
the ominous view that some Arab nations 
would attach to any improvement of U:S.- 
Iranian relations. One senior Administra- 
tion official expressed the hope that the 
more reasonable Persjan Gulf states, and 
possibly even Iraq, “would understand the 
context in which it was done.” But there 
were few signs of such comprehension. 
The Iraqis and their friends were clearly 
concerned that a new flow of military sup- 
plies, even of a nonlethal nature, could in- 
vigorate Iran's beleaguered forc- 
es and possibly help turn the tide 
of war. 

The Saudis were especially 
worried lest a resumption of 
American shipments goad the 


Soviets to assert greater influ- 
ence through their own supply 
channels to the region—thus 
tainting Moscow's neutrality 
and contributing to the polar- 
ization of the superpowers in the gulf con- 
flict. This threat was implicitly raised last 
week by Iraqi Foreign Minister Saadoun 
Hammadi, who warned that Iraq would 
consider the U.S. a “hostile party in the 
gulf conflict” if it sent supplies to Iran. 
Hammadi added: “The U.S. had better re- 
main neutral, or else other parties could 




































Militant at embassy. Insets: Secretary 
Muskie (above) and Ambassador McHenry 


become directly involved in the war.” 

Even pro-U.S. Arab states were be- 
wildered by the mixed signals from Wash- 
ington. The Saudis, for example, were 
pleased by the rapid deployment last 
month of four U.S. AWACS surveillance 
planes to aid in the defense of their oil- 
fields. But the latest U.S. overtures to Iran 
have revived their frustration over the 
vacillating tendencies of the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. 


part from its diplomatic repercus- 
sions, the renewed shipment of 
spare parts for Iranian Phantom 
fighter jets could considerably 
improve Tehran’s military effectiveness in 
the struggle. Iranian pilots have demon- 
strated clear-cut superiority so far during 
the war, but their bombing and strafing 
forays have been curtailed by a spare parts 
shortage that has kept half their planes 
grounded. If Iran’s air 
force could launch more 
effective bombing raids, 
it might be able to mount 
counterattacks against 
the Iraqi ground forces. 
“If we could afford the 
luxury of a little hard- 
ware wastage,” said one 
Iranian military official 
last week, “we would 
make mincemeat of the 
armed forces of Iraq in 
an unbelievably short 
time.” 

Tehran was in need 
of some sort of boost as the Iraqi 
army tightened its hold on the ma- 
jor cities of oil-rich Khuzistan 
province. At week’s end, after a 
monthlong siege and weeks of 
hand-to-hand combat, Iraqi 
troops and tanks seized the key 
port of Khorramshahr on the dis- 
puted Shatt al Arab estuary. 

“The Iranian flag was lowered 
from over the government house 
in Mohammerah [the Arabic 
name for Khorramshahr], and the 
Iraqi flag was hoisted to declare 
the return of the city to Arab rule 
forever,” proclaimed a trium- 
phant Iraqi military communiqué. 
Defense Minister Major General 
Adnan Khairallah said that Iraq 
had captured 7,700 sq. mi. of Ira- 
nian territory since the war began. 

Radio Tehran contested the 
Iraqi claims, insisting that Revo- 
lutionary Guards still held key 
quarters of Khorramshahr. But Iran ad- 
mitted that the major refinery city of Aba- 
dan, ten miles to the south, had been to- 
tally surrounded by Iraqi forces seeking to 
starve out its last defenders. The Iraqis re- 
portedly blew up sections of the main 
pipeline linking Abadan to Tehran, there- 
by depriving Iran of most of its domestic 
fuel supply. The Iranian Oil Ministry 
imposed a drastic rationing of home heat- 
ing oil, following earlier restrictions on 
gasoline. 

The fall of Khorramshahr gave Iraqi 
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President Saddam Hussein his first major 
| victory. It also left the Iraqis in complete 
control of the Shatt al Arab and bolstered 
their military position as they continued 
assaults not only on Abadan but also on 
the other key Khuzistan cities of Ahwaz 
and Dezful. Iraq’s First Deputy Prime 
Minister, Taha Yasin Ramadan, report- 
edly stated that Baghdad's objective was 
to take not only the main provincial cities 
but Khuzistan’s oilfields as well. These 
would be held until the Iranians accepted 
the three conditions stated by Baghdad at 
the beginning of the conflict: 1)Iraqi con- 





trol over the Shatt al Arab, 2) redefinition | 


Members of tranien Majlis stand to vote during Sunday's debate on the hostages 








of the border and 3) return of three gulf is- 
lands to “Arab sovereignty.” 

There are signs that Iraq’s political 
objectives have broadened. Saddam ap- 
parently wants to “liberate” oil-rich 
Khuzistan, which has a predominantly 
Arab population and is known to its in- 
habitants as Arabistan. Iraqi officials now 
offer their “private opinion” that the war 
will result in’ an autonomous Arabistan 
with close ties to Baghdad. 

On a tour of the combat zone, TIME 
Middle East Bureau Chief William Stew- 
art observed a major road-building op- 
eration under way between a point on the 








lieve the Saudis. 





Plans for a Pilgrimage 


j t was probably the most bizarre story to emerge from the Persian Gulf war. 
Well-informed Iranians insisted that it was totally false. Equally well-informed 
Saudis said it was all too true. A Western intelligence source was inclined to be- 


One casualty of the Iran-Iraq war, the story goes, was a plan by Ayatullah Ru- 
hollah Khomeini to make the hajj (pilgrimage) to Mecca, where thousands of 
his supporters apparently planned a clash with Saudi Arabian authorities. A 
Saudi source said that 5,000 young Iranians had applied for visas to accompany 
the Ayatullah on his pilgrimage. More than that, a number of Iranians carrying 
forged Pakistani passports were caught two weeks ago after landing on the 
Saudi coast of the Persian Gulf. The area has a large population of Shi'ite Mus- 


lims; many are known to be sympathetic to Khomeini’s revolutionary ideals, 
and many are resentful of the country’s royal rulers. 

The Saudis have been worried that Khomeini’s revolution might spread 
to their side of the gulf. An uprising by fundamentalist Sunni Muslims during 
the hajj last year resulted in many deaths and shook the country. Recently, 
Saudi police confiscated truckloads of small arms, ammunition and grenades 
that had been smuggled into the country. The Saudis suspect that Syria and 
Libya, which are backing Iran in the war with Iraq, may be involved in the 


smuggling efforts. 


Some observers cast doubt on the story, pointing out that the 80-year-old Ay- 
atullah could hardly undertake an arduous hajj in his frail condition—much 
less a pilgrimage that might lead to his capture by the Saudis in the middle of a 
battle. Others argue that the Shi'ite zeal for dramatic martyrdom should not be 
underestimated. Besides, they claimed, Arabic radio broadcasts from Iran have 
regularly beamed calls for popular uprisings and civil disobedience in the desert 


kingdom. 

















Shatt al Arab, north of the Iraqi port of 
Basra, to the Iraqi front at Ahwaz some 
100 miles to the northeast. Reported Stew- 
art: “Civilians man hundreds of giant 
road-building machines night and day in 
an effort to complete the two-lane high- 
way before the rainy season next month. 
Beyond its immediate military value, the 
undertaking suggests that the Iraqis in- 
tend to settle in for a long stay and are per- 
haps even preparing a direct communi- 
cations network between Iraq and a future 
Arabistan.” 

Despite some successes, Iraq so far has 
been unable to crush Iranian resistance. 
One reason has been the tenacity of the 
Iranians. Khomeini welcomed the war 
from the outset as a blessing in disguise; 
his enthusiasm appears undiminished by 
military setbacks. Last week he called on 
Iranians to prepare for a jihad, or holy 
war, against Saddam's “pagan regime.” 


homeini’s bellicosity is fully 

shared by other clerical leaders, 

who see the war as a unique 

chance to export their Islamic 
revolution by the sword, The mullahs 
have recruited their own irregular forces 
at hundreds of local mosques, and many of 
the clerics have taken military instruction 
themselves. Iran’s “patriotic war” has also 
been joined by hundreds of seasoned left- 
ist guerrillas, who brave clerical harass- 
ment in order to fight the common Iraqi 
enemy. 

Iran’s conventional forces and the 
Revolutionary Guards, who bear the 
brunt of the defense effort, have not been 
the pushovers that Iraq apparently ex- 








pected them to be. The Iranian air force, | 
in particular, has repeatedly defied en- | 


emy antiaircraft defenses to blast strate- 
gic targets deep inside Iraq. Iranian gun- 
boats have remained a threat to Iraqi 
shipping and coastal installations, Con- 
sequently, after five weeks of fighting, Iraq 
was winning the battle for Khuzistan, but 
had by no means won the war. The fun- 
damental problem was how to end a strug- 
gle in which both sides have vowed never 
to retreat or surrender. Iran has a his- 
torical affinity for martyrdom, Iraq for vi- 
olence to the point of self-destruction. 

Diplomatic overtures launched last 
week raised little hope for a speedy end 
to hostilities. A “good will” mission sent 
to Tehran by the Islamic Conference was 
haughtily instructed by Khomeini to lim- 
it its activities to investigating Iraqi “war 
crimes.” The special session of the U.N. 
Security Council called to discuss the war 
ended inconclusively. 

Meanwhile, as black clouds continued 
to rise over burning refineries on both 





sides of the embattled border, the stakes | 


grew larger daily—not only for the bellig- 
erent neighbors but also for a world faced 
with the alarming prospect of a broader 
confrontation along Asia’s volatile cres- 
cent of crisis. —By Thomas A. Sancton. 
Reported by William Stewart/Basra and 
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SOVIET UNION 


Change at the top: Alexei Kosygin bows out, Nikolai Tikhonov moves up 
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And Then There Was One 





nce there were three. After Nikita 

Khrushchev’s ouster in 1964, the 
mantle of Soviet leadership fell to a 
power-sharing troika: Leonid Brezhnev as 
Communist Party chief, Nikolai Podgor- 
ny as President, and Alexei Kosygin as 
Prime Minister. Slowly and then surely, 
Brezhnev emerged as the dominant fig- 
ure. In 1977, Podgorny was shunted aside 
and Brezhnev added the presidency to his 
other powerful post, relegating Kosygin 
to a much diminished role. Last week the 
troika became one 

The announcement came, fittingly 
enough, from Brezhnev himself, who af- 
ter 16 years at the helm has proved to be 
the most durable Soviet leader since Jo- 
seph Stalin. Addressing 1,500 delegates to 
the biannual session of the Supreme So- 
viet in the Kremlin, Brezhnev announced 
that Kosygin, 76, was stepping down “on 
the grounds of his health, which has re- 
cently worsened.” To replace him as 
Prime Minister, Brezhnev formally nom- 
inated Kosygin’s longtime deputy, Niko- 
lai Tikhonov, 75. The parliament's ap- 
proval, with a unanimous show of hands, 





President Anastas Mikoyan are the only 
top Kremlin leaders who are known to 
have left office voluntarily 

Kosygin also asked to resign from 
the Politburo; that request will probably 
be taken up at the next partly congress 
in February. The retiring Premier is be- 
lieved to have suffered two heart at- 
tacks in the past four years, and has 
long been afflicted by painful circulatory 
ailments. Kosygin’s absences from pub- 
| lic view have become more frequent and 
| prolonged. “He has been trying to re- 
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Kosygin resigns in favor of a Brezhnev yes man 


sign for some time,” a family friend ex- 
plained last week. “He just wanted to 
rest and fish.” 

Kosygin’s replacement by a man only 
a year younger once again dramatized the 
aging fragility of the Soviet leadership. Al- 
though he has appeared robust and vig- 





orous in his recent public appearances, | 


Brezhnev is 73 and suffers from a host of 
ailments, reportedly including cancer of 
the jaw and heart disease. The average 
age of the inner circle of the ruling 15- 
man Politburo is 69. Most Kremlinologists 
agreed that the Kosygin move did not pre- 
sage any major shake-up or policy shift. 
If anything, it was expected to enhance 
Brezhnev’s own already dominant power 
A master of political survival, who was 


| said by Dissident Leader Andrei Sakha- 


came automatically. Kosygin and former | 


rov to be “the most intelligent and tough- 
est man in the Politburo,” Kosygin pe- 
riodically differed with Brezhnev both on 
economic and foreign policy, In 1968, for 
instance, he was thought to have opposed 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

In Tikhonov, Brezhnev has acquired 
the nearest thing to a tried and tested yes 
man. Tall, square-faced and self-effacing, 
the veteran technocrat has little foreign 
and defense policy experience; he has 
been known as a Brezhnev protégé ever 
since the two studied metallurgical engi- 
neering at neighboring technical institutes 
in the Ukraine in the 1930s. He became 
deputy chairman of GOSPLAN, the state 
planning committee, in 1963, a Deputy 
Premier in 1965 and a full member of 
the Politburo last November. By then, 
as First Deputy Premier, he had already 








The harvest falls short again 


ood shortages are an irksome hall- 
mark of daily life in the Soviet Union 
But this year the problems have come ear- 


lier and will last longer. Even in Moscow, | 


the best supplied city in the country, shops 
are feeling the pinch, and many meat and 
vegetable counters are empty. In his eco- 
nomic report to the Party Central Com- 
mittee last week, Leonid Brezhnev 
warned that the situation may get even 
worse. Although this year’s wheat harvest 
was big enough to ensure the production 
of the 46 million tons of grain needed for 
Soviet citizens’ annual consumption of 
bread, there may be precious little meat to 
go with it. Reason: the total grain harvest 
will fall far short of the 235-million-ton 
target, thereby causing severe shortages of 
livestock feed. This year’s harvest is ex- 





pected to yield only 181 million tons, just | 


2 million tons more than last year's total 
and well below the record 237 million tons 
produced in 1978. Sovict officials had said 
earlier this month that they expected a 
yield of 190 million tons 

The U.S.S.R. once again will have to 
go shopping for grain on the international 
market. If Washington continues its em- 
bargo, Moscow will be able to buy only 8 
million tons from the U.S., under a bilat- 
eral grain agreement that remains in force 
until next September. Though the Soviets 
may be able to import as much grain as 
they did last year, when they made big 
purchases from Argentina and Canada, 
the experts believe that Moscow will still 
suffer a severe shortfall 

Even as Brezhnev was delivering his 





gloomy report, the U.S. and China were | 
| signing a four-year agreement that calls 


for the U.S. to supply the Chinese with be- 
tween 6 million and 9 million tons of 
wheat and corn annually. The Chinese 
thus became a $1-billion- to $1.5-billion- 
a-year grain customer at a time when 
American farmers were complaining 
about the losses caused by the embargo to 
the Soviets—as Candidate Jimmy Carter 
was well aware. 


n his report to the Central Committee, 

Brezhnev candidly discussed the “diffi- 
culties” of the Soviets’ cumbersome distri- 
bution system. He warned that the gov- 
ernment must “show more concern for in- 
creasing the production of goods and 
services for the population.” One sign 
that the leadership takes the consumer 
seriously: the swift elevation of Mikhail 
Gorbachov, agriculture czar since 1978, to 
full membership in the Politburo last 
week. At 49, Gorbachov becomes its 
youngest member. Some experts believe 
that the Kremlin is digesting the lesson of 
Poland and wants to damp down potential 
discontent. Soviet citizens consume only 








become Kosygin’s virtually full-time | 70% as much meat as the Poles, who went 
stand-in @ | onstrike over their own shortage e 
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Living on Burrowed Time 





he news did nothing to 

improve the already tar- 
nished reputation of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. In 
Baltimore last week, a grand 
jury indicted David Barnett, 
47, a former CIA covert agent, 
on a single count of selling top- 
secret information to the agen- 
cy’s Soviet counterpart, the KGB. Barnett 
allegedly fed the Soviets details about a 
CIA operation code-named HABRINK, set 
up to collect data on Soviet weaponry 
systems. 

Barnett, who was said to be living with 
his family in Bethesda, Md., was expected 
to plead guilty this week. Though he faces 
a maximum sentence of life imprison- 
ment, he may receive a lighter penalty for 
confessing. It is the first public case of a 
CIA Official giving secrets to the KGB. 

A 1955 graduate of the University of 
Michigan, Barnett joined the CIA in 1958 
and served as an analyst with U.S. Army 
intelligence units in South Korea and 
Washington, D.C. From 1965 to 1967, he 
worked at CIA headquarters in Langley, 
Va., as a staff officer in the directorate of 
operations, which ran the agency's world- 
wide covert activities. In 1967 Barnett was 
assigned to a diplomatic post in Indone- 
sia, where he was responsible for recruit- 








Was onetime CIA Agent David Barnett a K GB mole? 


ing local Soviet officials to spy 
for the U.S. He quit the agen- 
cy in 1970 to run an antiques- 
exporting firm in Indonesia, 
but apparently continued to 
work for the CIA on a contract 
basis. At some point after his 
“retirement,” with his business 
on the verge of bankruptcy, 
Barnett was recruited as a KGB mole. 

The most important information Bar- 
nett gave the Soviets concerned the CIA's 
Operation HABRINK in the late ’60s. Mos- 
cow was then supplying Indonesia’s Pres- 
ident Sukarno with billions of dollars 
worth of military equipment. Indonesian 
naval officers, however, were selling some 
of the Soviet weapons, parts and man- 
uals to the CIA. Barnett worked on the 
project under diplomatic cover. 
He may also have provided de- 
tails on other covert activities he 
had known about during his di- 
rectorate years. And as one for- 
mer agency official put it, the 
KGB would surely have debriefed 
Barnett on CIA minutiae: “the 
weaknesses of colleagues; who 
was sleeping with whom; who 
had a drinking problem; who 
was unhappy—information that 
is really useful to them.” In any 








case, the notoriously stingy KGB did pay 
Barnett nearly $100,000, and in 1977 it 


persuaded him to apply for staff positions | 


on the Senate and House intelligence 
committees and the White House Intel- 
ligence Oversight Board. 

Barnett failed, apparently because 


there were no openings. In January 1979, | 


however, he was rehired by the CIA as a 
contract agent; 13 months later he abrupt- 
ly resigned. By that time, both the CIA 
and the FBI were aware that Barnett was 
a KGB agent. In fact, TIME has learned 
that his links with the Soviets were known 
to some U.S. officials at least two years be- 
fore the CIA rehired him. That, of course, 
raises a crucial question: Why was Bar- 
nett allowed to return to the agency? 
Justice Department officials contend 
that Barnett was not arrested or exposed 
earlier because the CIA hoped to turn him 
into a triple agent. Intelligence experts 
scoff at this argument on the ground that 
the KGB would never trust a turncoat 
agent with any Soviet secrets. Another 
theory is that rehiring Barnett 
was simply an administrative 
goof. When it was discovered, of- 
ficials decided that the best strat- 
egy was to play for time until it 
was decided how to handle his 
case with the least amount of 
damaging publicity. Whatever 
the truth, the Justice Depart- 
ment promises to shed at least 
some light on the shadowy case 
of David Barnett when he is for- 
mally arraigned this week. o 








old account from a rather un- 
usual debtor—the Kremlin. It 
was without doubt one of the 
most dogged dunning opera- 
tions on record. 

It seems that in 1967 Ed- 
wards’ now defunct Ottawa- 
based printing company had 
produced a magazine for the So- 
viet Pavilion at Expo "67 in 
Montreal, but the Soviets re- 
fused to pay the final $26,000 in- 
voice for the printing order. | 
When Edwards approached the 
Canadian Department of Ex- | 
ternal Affairs for some needed 
muscle, he was informed that 
he would have little luck in col- 
lecting the debt. “They told 
me,” says Edwards, “the Rus- | 





From Russia, with Interest 


gp ieetully surrounded by bales of Canadian $1 bills to- 
taling $36,000, Toronto Businessman Wallace Edwards, 
54, hoisted a glass of Russian vodka and savored victory. In 
the preceding days, he had legally seized a $13 million 
freighter, frozen the bank accounts of the Soviet embassy in 
Ottawa and, in the process, succeeded in collecting a 13-year- 





terred, Edwards considered trying to impound the ice skates 
of the visiting Soviet hockey team. In 1973 he persuaded a 


local court to order the seizure of a Soviet airliner, but that en- 








sians had immunity.” Unde- 





Edwards fondling some of the $36,000 paid by the Kremlin 


deavor fizzled under pressure from a number of less de- 
termined Canadian government agencies. 

Seven years and innumerable appeals later, Edwards’ 
pertinacity finally paid off. Last week, as the Soviet freighter 
Stanislavskiy rested in its Toronto berth, Sheriff Joseph 
Bremner trotted up the cee’ and informed Captain 


Yuri Surnin that he was seizing 
his ship until the bill was paid. 
Pravda, the Soviet Communist 
Party newspaper, yowled that 
the boarding had been carried 
out by “police thugs acting like 
medieval pirates.” But when 
Edwards also took actions to 
freeze the bank accounts of the 
Soviet embassy in Ottawa, Mos- 
cow warmed to the possibility of 
a settlement of the original bill 
plus interest, court costs and 
pier charges. While he waSMt it, 
Edwards also demanded, and 
| duly received, a case of vodka 
| and a pound of caviar for a cel- 
| ebration party. “Mr. Edwards,” 
| said one of his lawyers, “is one 

of the most unique clients we've 

ever had.” 
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Is this country in the autumn of its time? 


There are those who say this country is in must be true to them in everything we make 
the autumn of its time. That we have lost our Whirlpool believes that this is not the 
pride, and quality no longer is a way of life onset tuo but the advent of spring 
Whirlpool disagrees A new beginning. where quality will 
As a maker of home appliances, we once again 


, <=> 
believe that pride and quality are so much become a way Whirlpool 


a part of this country’s heritage we of life for everyone 
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A modest proposal to Scotch men from a Scotsman. 


“If you like Scotch,try the Scotch we like best?” | | 


Bell's. BI 2 The best selling Scotch 
eM in Scotland. 
7¥ | 





Whole toasted almonds 
crowded into thick milk chocolate. 








Rese | | 
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Skylark 





We said our 


nad < 


init 


Skylark just might be the perfect car for you. 


We didnt realize how many of you there are. 


A little over a year ago, when our new 
Skylark made its debut, we knew it had all 


the things it needed to be a very popular item. 


Front-wheel drive. Clean, classy lines. 
impressive mileage. Lots of room. 

But even the most optimistic souls 
among us were astounded by the rate at 
which people bought them. It seemed that as 
soon as One appeared at a Buick dealer's, it 
disappeared into someone's garage. 

To put it mildly, we were overwhelmed. 

This year, however, we'll have even more 
popular, front-wheel-drive Skylarks 


So, instead of just admiring someone 
else's Skylark, see your dealer now about 
buying or leasing one. After all, wouldn't you 
really rather have a Buick, too? 


2.5 liter 4-cyl. 2.8 liter V-6 
ESTHWY ESTMPG ESTHWY ESTMPG 
35 [22] 34 [21] = 


REMEMBER: Compare the “estimated mpg” to the att 3 wee 
“estimated mpg” of other cars. You may get different 


mileage, Cepanding on how fast you drive, weather “ ¥ 








conditions and trip length. Actual highway mileage will 
probably be less than the estimated highway fuel 
economy. Estimates lower in California. (Buicks are 
equipped with GM built engines supplied by various 
divisions. See your dealer for details.) 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


Chilly Time for Détente 





Poland’s Communist neighbors are worried about independence 


rom the moment it was signed, the 

Gdansk agreement ending Poland’s 
nationwide strike sent ripples of unease 
through Eastern Europe. Would the new 
independent unions demand too much, 
thereby inviting Moscow's wrath as well 
as its army? Would the Polish disease 
spread and cause unrest in other Com- 
munist countries? How would the Soviets 
keep their satellites in line? 

As the ripples intensified, East bloc 
nations have nervously responded to 
events in Poland with a series of tough 
acts and words, directed against both “an- 
tisocialist elements” in their countries and 
against the West. Items: 


> Ending a period of relative concord be- 
tween the two Germanys, East Germany 


abruptly required visitors from the West | 
to change $13.90 a day into East Ger- | 


man marks instead of the previous min- 
imum of $7.20; within a week visits 
dropped by nearly 60%. As part of an es- 
calating war of words, East German radio 
one night carried three hours of speeches 
attacking Bonn. East German Party Boss 
Erich Honecker sounded a theme rarely 
heard in the era of détente: “Once again 
it is clear that the removal of capitalistic 
society is historically necessary.” Earlier 
he had warned: “Poland is and will re- 
main a socialist country,” adding omi- 
nously: “We and our friends will make 
sure of that.” 

> Vasil Bil’ak, a hard-lining ideologue of 
Czechoslovakia’s Communist Party, as- 
serted that a counterrevolution had al- 
ready begun in Poland, and that the strike 
leaders “want to transform the alleged in- 
dependent unions into a legal base of op- 
position activity and the main channel for 
continuing outside interference in Po- 
land's affairs.” 

> Rumanian President Nicolae Ceauses- 
cu, who has stressed industrial develop- 
ment at the expense of the consumer, crit- 
icized Poland’s new independent unions, 
asking rhetorically what they were inde- 
pendent of: “Of revolutionary attitudes? 
Of the struggle against oppression and so- 
cial injustice?” The slogan “indepen- 
dence,” he said, has always been used to 
break the unity of the working class and 
to serve the interests of imperialism. 


Most Western analysts concluded that | 
| Walesa, 37, has emerged as a national 


the tough talk was designed largely for do- 


mestic consumption—in effect, a warning | 


from these repressive East bloc govern- 
ments to their own citizens against try- 
ing to follow the Poles’ example. “But if 
the Poles push Moscow too far and pro- 
voke a military move, that raises the cri- 
sis level to East-West status, and requires 
a response from Washington,” said a For- 
eign Ministry specialist in Bonn. “There's 
no telling where that might lead.” 














Events in Poland took a dangerous 
turn late last week when a Warsaw dis- 
trict court doublecrossed Solidarnose (Sol- 
idarity), the umbrella organization claim- 
ing to represent some 50 independent 
unions and 7 million workers. At issue 
was Solidarity’s request for legal recog- 
nition, which had been blocked for a 
month because the union charter did not 
explicitly recognize the supremacy of the 
Communist Party. After several hours of 
argument, the court agreed to register the 
labor group, leaving the charter dispute 
unresolved—and seemingly forgotten. 








Lech Walesa sports a plumed hat and decorated ax given to him by supporters in Cracow 


tend to do.” The gathering of 30,000 re- 
sponded with chants of “Walesa, Walesa!” 
and “Long live Walesa!” 

Many Polish workers are restive about 
official foot dragging on the Gdansk 
agreement; they have threatened to reg- 
ister their displeasure with a nationwide 
work stoppage similar to the one that shut 
factories for an hour on Oct. 3. Walesa 
and others had argued against such a step, 
at least for the moment. Said Walesa: “We 
are aware of the economic losses another 
strike would entail, but, since this is our 
weapon, we cannot give up using it.” 

The Roman Catholic Church, always 
a potent force in Polish affairs, could be- 
come a possible mediator between the 
workers and the authorities. Stefan Car- 
dinal Wyszynski, the Primate of Poland, 
told a delegation from Solidarity: “I am 








Defiant afier a setback: “They will not do to us things that we do not want done.” 


But after a short recess, the judge 
tacked on some amendments to the orig- 
inal charter. To the dismay of union lead- 
ers, he inserted the objectionable clause 
about party supremacy. In a statement 
read by Solidarity Leader Lech Walesa, 
the union denounced the “arbitrary” re- 
vision and vowed to be “guided by the 
charter without the changes made by the 
court.” Outside the courthouse, Walesa 
told supporters: “They will not do to us 
things that we do not want done.” 

This is no idle boast. The charismatic 


hero who can mobilize hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers. During a five-day tour 
of southern Poland, he was greeted by 
large and enthusiastic throngs. The emo- 
tional high point came in Cracow, where 
he was swept up by the crowd and carried 
on shoulders two miles to the old city’s 
Market Square. There he raised his hand 
and declared: “I swear that I will not dis- 
appoint you in that which we do and in- 





with you. You will last it out and you will 
win.” Two days later the Cardinal met 
with new Party Boss Stanislaw Kania and 
discussed, according to the Polish Press 
Agency, “matters of great significance for 
the internal peace of the country.” 

Already mired in Afghanistan, the 
U.S.S.R. would be reluctant to invade an- 
other satellite, no matter how balky. But 
Moscow might have to move, if only to sti- 
fle rumblings of discontent within its own 
borders, Estonian émigrés in Stockholm 
report that there have been nationalist 
demonstrations at schools in the Estonian 
capital of Tallinn, as well as a strike ata 
tractor factory in the city of Tartu. Stu- 
dents in Tartu held protest rallies, de- 
manding an end to the 40-year-old So- 
viet occupation of their country. Walesa 
is characteristically defiant about the pos- 
sibility of Soviet intervention. “Tanks can 
guard us,” he says, “but they cannot make 
us work.” —By Stephen Smith. Reported by 
Barry Kalb/Berlin 
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| Off and Running 


| Rocard enlivens the race 





F or 2% years he has been stalking his 
prey, sometimes discreetly, sometimes 
unabashedly, Last week Michel Rocard 
finally made his ambitions official. From 
the town hall he occupies as mayor of 
the Paris suburb of Conflans-Sainte- 
Honorine, the compact (5 ft. 6 in.), 
crimson-cheeked economist formally de- 
clared that he was challenging Frangois 
Mitterrand for the Socialist Party’s nom- 
ination as its candidate against Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing in the presidential elec- 
tion next May. Rocard gracefully suggest- 
ed that Mitterrand, a veteran of more than 
three decades in French politics, could 
stay on as party leader. But the true mean- 
ing of Rocard’s announcement was best 
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Socialist Presidential Candidate Rocard 
A distaste for the Union of the Left. 





summed up by an irreverent headline in 
the newspaper Le Quotidien de Paris 
| —ROCARD: MITTERRAND TO THE MUSE- 
UM, | TO THE ELYSEE. 

Rocard became the third major can- 
| didate to join France's presidential race. 
The Communists, to no one’s surprise, 
have designated Party Leader Georges 
Marchais, 60. Michel Debré, 68, who was 
Charles de Gaulle’s Prime Minister from 
1958 to 1962, has launched an indepen- 
dent candidacy designed to discourage 
Neo-Gaullist Leader and Paris Mayor 
Jacques Chirac. Rocard, though, is the 
only French politician given any chance 
of mounting a credible campaign against 
Giscard. Recent polls give Rocard more 
than 48% against Giscard. Mitterrand, 
who with 49.2% in 1974 came within a 
hairbreadth of the presidency, scores 
only 43%. 

Rocard, who is 14 years younger than 
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Mitterrand, has an engaging, feisty per- 
sonality; his quick mind and sharp tongue 
come across well on television. Above all, 
he appeals to non-Socialist moderates. He 
has never concealed his distaste for the 
Union of the Left, the Socialist-Commu- 
nist alliance that almost won the 1974 
presidential election, only to collapse just 
before the parliamentary vote of 1978. Ro- 
card is far more comfortable with West 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt's 
brand of social democracy than with the 
quasi-Marxist yearnings of his own par- 
ty’s left wing. 

Mitterrand’s intentions are a mystery. 
Most likely, he will try to remain aloof, 
hoping that a divided party will turn to 
him as a unifier at its January congress, 

Giscard professes to be unfazed by 
Rocard’s candidacy. The President's ad- 
visers are convinced that Rocard will fall 
victim to what Frenchmen now call the 
Teddy Kennedy phenomenon: a sharp de- 
cline in popularity once the candidate 
comes out in the open. Rocard does have 
a vulnerable side: a tendency to shoot 
from the hip. Last summer he seriously 
suggested sending the French navy into 
the Baltic to rescue Poles in the event of 
a Soviet invasion. Such pronouncements 
might seem to make him an easy cam- 
paign target. Nonetheless, Giscard would 
rather run against Mitterrand—if only to 
defeat, once and for all, those Socialist 
Party leftists who still long for an alli- 
ance with the Communists. a 


Back at Work 


Forlani launches a Cabinet 


he sprawling Fiat automobile plant in 

Turin hummed with activity last week 
after the end of a five-week strike in pro- 
test against 14,000 layoffs. Fiat’s unions 
accepted a compromise settlement that 
called for government compensation to 
the laid-off workers and a pledge by the 
company to rehire any who might still be 
out of jobs in 1983. Brushing offa lone left- 
ist hawking protest leaflets at the gate, a 
young worker exclaimed: “Soon we'll be 
getting a pay packet again!” 


For many Italians, the harmonious | 


mood at the auto plant was the first ac- 
complishment of their country’s new gov- 
ernment, and a possible harbinger of its 
durability. The Fiat dispute had contrib- 
uted to the defeat of the outgoing Cab- 
inet led by Prime Minister Francesco Cos- 
siga, which collapsed in September after 
losing a secret-ballot vote on its econom- 
ic program. Everyone knew that the strike 
settlement was related to a four-party po- 
litical deal that had spawned a new gov- 


| ernment headed by Christian Democratic 
| Prime Minister Arnaldo Forlani. Last | 
week, drawing a comfortable majority of | 


$2 in a parliamentary vote of confidence, 
Forlani was formally installed as head of 
Italy's 40th postwar Cabinet. 











Like its predecessor, the new govern- 
ment is a carefully crafted, center-left co- 
alition, with 27 Cabinet posts distributed 
according to a classic division of spoils: 
14 for the dominant Christian Democrats 
(who won 38% of the vote in last year’s 
election), seven for the Socialists (10%), 
and three each for the Social Democrats 
(4%) and Republicans (3%). Like Cos- 
siga, Forlani, 54, is an affable, middle-of- 
the-road veteran of Rome’s political wars, 
whose previous post was president of the | 
Christian Democratic Party. | 

Why then was Forlani being given a 
somewhat better chance of survival? For 
one thing, he appeared to have a broader 
base of support within his own party, hav- 
ing assigned three Cabinet seats to its mu- 
tinous left wing; some of its members had 
been suspected of having helped bring 
down Cossiga by voting against the gov- 
ernment in the secret ballot, For anoth- 
er, Forlani had a strongly reinforced So- 
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New Prime Minister Forlani 
A possible harbinger of durability. 





cialist Party behind him, thanks to the 
aggressive leadership of its burly party 
secretary, Bettino Craxi, 46. Three weeks 
ago, Craxi unexpectedly announced an al- 
liance with the Social Democrats and 
brought them into the coalition as an ad- 
ditional, fourth partner. Finally, in ex- 
change for policy concessions on labor 
and the economy, Forlani may have se- 
cured the prospect of a comparatively be- 
nign opposition from the powerful Com- 
munists (30% of the vote), who were 
unremittingly hostile to Cossiga. 
Nonetheless, Forlani clearly faces 
tough times. Italy’s inflation is running 
at 22%, unemployment stands at 7.6%, 
and the trade deficit is expected to be ten 
times as large as last year’s. Despite his 
promising start, the intractable problems 
ofa deteriorating economy could yet send 
the smiling new Prime Minister the way 


of his 39 postwar predecessors. a 
= j 
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marvel at soothsayer Amanda Anders’ predictions for the woman of the future in... 


The 1981 Virginia Slims 
4 m,. Book of Days. 


Learn to dance the waltz of gentility, chuckle over photos of a Victorian campsite, 
| 


The Virginia Slims Book of Days is full of news, 
articles, how-to's, and advice. Plus, plenty of 
space to record appointments and addresses, 
jot down notes and reminders, and remember 
special cates. 







r 
2 Mail tc 
rear rn Virginia Slims Book of Days 
P.O. Box 4310 
Westbury, New York 11592 
= Please send me one 1981 Virginia 
tad Slims Book of Days Calendar 
l enclose $1.00 and two pack 











AROINIA Sue 
vary bottoms from Virginia Slims (regular 
of menthol) of Virginia Slims Lights 
VIRGINIA Suns (regular or menthol). Check or 
money order only 
Please Note: We want to make 
sure you're completely satisfied 
with whe 
Name — _ — —__—_—. 
Ackctress a >a fF wir Rae A, 
State Zip 
te 1 to ¢ a 49 tter A v 
ton 5] be 
iDpty last T 


Regular 100's: 16 mg ‘‘tar;’ 1.0 mg nicotine 

Menthol 100’s: 15 mg “‘tar;’ 0.9 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, 
FTC Report Dec: 79 

Lights 100’s: 9 mg “‘tar;* 0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette 

by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


Economy cars. 

There sure are a lot of them around today. 

But after you’ve checked out most of their 
sticker prices, somehow they just don’t seem quite as 
economical anymore. 

Fortunately, Chevy Monza isn't like those 
foreign cars listed above. Because Monza delivers a 
one-two punch on economy. With good gas mileage 
and a low price. 

[22] EPA est. MPG/35 highway est. Remember: 
Compare the “estimated MPG” to the “estimated 
MPG” of other cars. You may get different mileage, 


Many in name . 


Renault LeCar ........ 
Datsun 210 Deluxe .... 
IME BIOs as ohccases 
Mazda GLC Sport ..... 
Toyota Corolla Deluxe .. 
Fiat Strada 
Datsun 510 ...ccveeee 
Teveta COUCA oo... c snes 
Ue OME occude sinc’ 
Honda Accord ........ 
Mazda G26 ....ccceee 
Datsun 200 SX ....... 
Honda Prelude........ 
VW Jetta: ccc 


Chevy Monza 


The lowest priced 


depending on how fast you drive, weather conditions, 


and trip length. Actual highway mileage will 
probably be less than the estimated highway fuel 
economy. Calif. estimates lower. Monza is equipped 
with GM-built engines produced by various divisions. 
See your dealer for details. 

Better yet, the Monza —_ w ith optionz | sport 


s the lowest of any car built i in America! 
optional equipment and destination 
charges are additional. Destination charges vary by 
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car built in America. 


location and will affect comparison. The level of 
standard equipment varies among cars. Prices as of 
Oct. 3, 1980. 

Speaking of standard equipment, Chevy Monza 
comes equipped with things like high-back front 
bucket seats, sport steering wheel, tinted glass, AM 
radio (may be deleted for credit), white-stripe tires, 
body side moldings, front and rear bumper rub strips 
and guards, full wheel covers and more. 

What it comes down to, however, is this: All 


economy cars are engineered to be economical on gas. 


But the foreign cars listed above are priced an 


average of $1446 more than Chevy Monza! And 
that’s a high price to pay, even for those with higher 
EPA ratings. 

So see your Chevy dealer about buying or 
leasing a Chevy Monza today. 

That is, if you believe an economy car should 
still have an economical price. 
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PHILIPPINES 
No to Marcos 


His foes turn to bombs 








T? most of the 5,000 people in Manila’s 
plush International Convention Cen- 
ter, the explosion at first seemed to be a 
sound effect: they had been watching a 


noisy slide show depicting U.S. Admiral | 


George Dewey’s 1898 defeat of the Span- 
ish fleet in Manila Bay. But the blast was 
a real one: 18 stunned and bleeding del- 
egates to a convention of the American 


Society of Travel Agents (ASTA) emerged | 


from the hall after a bomb exploded only 
50 ft. from their host, President Ferdi- 
nand Marcos of the Philippines. 

The bombing was a profound em- 
barrassment for Marcos, who only min- 
utes earlier had assured the ASTA del- 
egates that political terrorism in his 
troubled country was “a nightmare that 
we hope is past and gone.” A terrorist 
group calling itself the April 6 Liber- 
ation Movement, after a massive 1978 
anti-Marcos demonstration in Manila, 
had warned the travel agents to boycott 
the convention. Even though terrorists 
had set off some 20 bombs since Au- 
gust, killing one person and injuring 
scores, American embassy officials in Ma- 
nila and the FBI assured ASTA that the 
chances of an incident were small. To 
make them even smaller, Marcos had 
assigned 3,000 security personnel to pro- 
tect the convention-center complex. The 
terrorists circumvented the precautions 
by smuggling their small bomb into the 
auditorium in the official briefcase of an 
ASTA delegate. 

The April 6 Movement is the most vis- 
ible, and most violence-prone, member of 





a new constellation of radical opposition | 


groups that is sometimes called the Third 
Force, because it is both anti-Marcos and 











anti-Communist. The Third Force is com- 
posed mainly of middle-class Filipinos, 
many of them devout Catholics, who be- 


cos’ eight-year-old martial law regime is 
morally justified. Their reasoning: corrup- 
tion and rigged elections have made 
peaceful opposition futile. 

Marcos denounced the bombing as “a 
crime against humanity” and issued or- 
ders for the arrest of 30 well-known op- 
ponents of his regime. Most of those on 
the President’s list, however, were already 
in exile. One of the most prominent, for- 
mer Senator Benigno Aquino, has been 
in the U.S. since May, when he was re- 
leased after nearly eight years of deten- 
tion in a military camp to seek medical 
treatment abroad. Marcos has so far pro- 
duced no evidence directly linking the ex- 
iles to the April 6 organization’s bomb- 
ing campaign; the arrest orders seemed 
largely intended to put pressure on his 
most vocal opponents abroad. Another 
target may have been the Carter Admin- 
istration, which has persistently urged 
Marcos to end martial law, but needs to 
maintain good relations with him because 
of U.S. military bases in the Philippines. 
Meanwhile, U:S. officials regard leaders 
like Aquino as the most promising suc- 
cessors to Marcos. 


he bombing will have a jolting, neg- 
ative impact on Philippine tourism, 
which is the country’s third largest source 
of foreign exchange earnings ($400 mil- 
lion last year) and is responsible for up to 


| 400,000 Filipino jobs. Whether terrorism 


will lead to any liberalization of Marcos’ 
rule is problematical. More likely, the 
April 6 organization’s attack will give the 
President an excuse to postpone his prom- 
ise to end his longstanding martial law 
by next March. Last week Marcos 
warned, “If the bombing continues, I will 
not lift martial law.” © 


Injured ASTA delegates await medical ole after bomb explosion at convention in Manila 











A “Third Force” proved that the nightmare of, political terrorism is not past and gone 
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| and carefully defined powers of the pres- 


SOUTH KOREA 


Yes to Chun 


lieve that the violent overthrow of Mar- | 





Voters approvea constitution 


I was the largest electoral turnout in the 
country’s 32 years of independence 
95.5% of South Korea’s 20 million eligi- 
ble voters. And, as expected, nearly 92% 
of them approved a 13l-article draft 
constitution proposed by President 
Chun Doo Hwan. It guarantees South 
Koreans a “democratic welfare state,” 
complete with civil rights, press freedom 





idency—at least on paper. 

The referendum was 
the first test of Chun’s 
popularity since he took 
power last December, 
shortly after the assassina- 
tion of President Park 
Chung Hee. Strongman 
Chun, a former general, 
and his U.S.-educated 
Prime Minister, Nam 
Duck Woo, worked hard 
to ensure a heavy voter 
turnout. Roving “enlight- 
enment teams” explained 
details of the new constitution at more 
than 3,600 local meetings. The President 
would be limited to a single seven-year 
term, for example; any slide toward dic- 
tatorship would be checked by new pow- 
ers granted to the National Assembly. 

Ata press conference last week, Chun 
said that he would dissolve South Korea’s 
existing parties in order to foster a new 
multiparty system. Having only two par- 
ties, he said, resulted in “polarization.” 
The legal reforms include restoration of 





The strongman 





| the writ of habeas corpus. Unfortunately, 


that comes too late to help Chun’s polit- 
ical enemies, like Opposition Leader Kim 
Dae Jung, who is now appealing a death 
sentence on sedition charges. 

Chun admitted that many South Ko- 
reans are skeptical of his new-found re- 
formist role. He believes he can reverse 
the “trend of distrust” by setting a time- 
table for return to civilian rule. He prom- 
ised that martial law will be lifted in time | 
for the presidential election in March, a 
month before a new National Assembly 
will be chosen 

In their yearning for stability, most 
South Koreans seem ready to accept 
Chun’s ruthless purge of his enemies and 
his jailing of student leaders. Meanwhile, 
Chun will continue to push his popular re- 
forms: crackdown on government corrup- 
tion, reorganization of lagging industries, 
encouragement of foreign investment. 
Having made himself South Korea's best 
—and only—bet since Park’s death, Chun 
is virtually assured of winning the pres- 
idency in March. Said one foreign busi- 
nessman in Seoul after the constitutional 
vote: “The people know Chun and his gov- 
ernment mean business. And you can't 
gain anything by opposing them.” sl 
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1980, Bone Fone Corporation 


The Bone Fone™ An innovative, 17 ounce, AM/FM stereo system you wear like a scarf. 
With stereo fidelity that's comparable to a home stereo. And separation that rivals 
stereo headphones. Whether you sport around. Or lounge around. Try the Bone Fone. 
Quite possibly, it’s the most incredible sound experience you'll ever have. 


At better stores nationwide, including: Bloomingdale's, Burdine’s, The Broadway, Foley's, Gimbel’s, Hudson's, Lechmere, Macy's, May D&F 
Marshall Field's, Pacific Stereo, Schaak Electronics, Stix Baer & Fuller, Team Electronics, Woodward & Lothrop 
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There is a financial strategy that 
suits you perfectly. The problem 
is finding it among the hundreds 
that exist. 

That’s why we give youa 
Personal Banking Counselor 
when you come to The Northern 
Trust. Your Counselor is a 
highly trained career profes- 
sional who can help you decide 
what you need and then help you 
obtain it. 

You'll find having your own 
Personal Banking Counselor can 
make your financial life a lot 
easier. You know who to call or 
see. You’re dealing with some- 
one who knows you, your finan- 
cial situation and how you 
manage your affairs. And it 
means that when you're thinking 
about your financial goals, you 
have someone whose judgment 
you trust to help you evaluate 
alternatives. 

Your Personal Banking 
Counselor can help you decide 
among Treasury bills, commer- 
cial paper, and municipal bonds. 
He or she can purchase them for 
you and assist you in opening a 












safe deposit box or a safekeeping 
account if you wish. 

The same person can help 
you arrange a loan and work out 
a comfortable repayment sched- 
ule. And if you’re wondering 
what to do about the high cost of 
education, your Personal Bank- 
ing Counselor can suggest ways 
to ease the strain of putting 
children through school. 

All of this is in addition to 
helping you with your checking 
and savings needs, plus the 
American Express Gold Bank 
Card, Master Charge and many 
other convenience-related 
services. 
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It'S your money. 
Which way do you g0? 


A Personal Banking 
Counselor is someone you 
should know. Please stop in and 
get acquainted at any one 
of our three locations: 50 South 
La Salle Street, 125 South 
Wacker Drive, 120 East Oak 
Street. Member F.D.I.C. — Equal 
Opportunity Lender. 


The more you want 
your bank to do, 

the more you need 
The Northern. 


The 
Northern 


Trust 
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Hennessy stands tall, 
all around the world. 





kor special occasions 
everywhere, 

the drink 1s Hennessy. 
‘The reason is simple: 
consistent quality and 
excellence. 

Next special time 

call for Hennessy, 
and know 

the rewards of the world’s most civilized spirit. 


VERY SPECIAL 


“Henne 










Hennessy ognac France 


COGNAC 
750 ML. (264 FL OZ) 80 PROOF 


HENNESSY COGNAC, 80 PROOF, IMPORTED BY SCHIEFFELIN& CO.N.Y 


“We can do it all!” 


Guess who | take shopping? Of course! 
MasterCard ...and Me. No matter what | 
do and where | go, it’s MasterCard and..Ve. 

At home, it’s MasterCard andt 
an endless list of necessities and emé 
gencies. Treats, too. 

When | travel, it’s MasterCard and Me 
in more than 140 countries, at more than 
3,000,000 locations. 

4 Jalk about convenience! Talk about 
that wonderful feeling of security! For 
shpping, last-minute cash, meals, trips- 
and\more! It’s MasterCard and Me. 
_+\What a terrific team! 

“Now, then-how about MasterCard. . 
£> and you? 

shiey! 
Ne 
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Terror on Atlanta’s South Side 


_ Fourteen black children die or vanish, and police are baffled 


* Teresa is 
not alone. The entire south side of At- 
lanta, where she lives, is a community 
gripped by fear. Over the past 15 months, 


“S° ometimes,” says Teresa Brown, 9, 
‘I get scared and cry 


14 black youngsters, ranging in age from | 
seven to 15, have disappeared. Ten have | 


| later been found murdered. 

Although the causes of death vary 
from strangulation to stabbing and blud- 
geoning, the series of abductions and kill- 
ings may well be part of some bizarre 
and mysterious pattern. All but two of 
the victims were males who were rel- 
atively small, generally wore their hair 
short, and looked younger than their age. 
Those similarities might suggest a sex- 
ual motive, but police say there is no ev- 
idence of molestation. There is specu- 
lation that the boys were well cared for 
by their abductor, because some of them 
had apparently been washed shortly be- 
fore they were murdered. Such tenuous 
theories are all that anybody has to go 
on. At the end of last week, a three- 
month-old police task force of 24 full- 
time investigators had not come up with 
a single solid lead. 

It was not for lack of effort. In what 
Public Safety Commissioner Lee Brown 
calls “the most intensive investigation 
ever conducted in the history of this city,” 
the Georgia bureau of investigation is 
pitching in, the FBI is providing national 
crime-lab facilities, and a psychiatrist at 
Emory University is trying to develop pro- 
files of the killer or killers. In addition, At- 
lanta officials have enlisted 450 fire- and 
policemen in an unprecedented twelve- 
hour-a-day, door-to-door canvass to ask 
| residents if they have seen anything un- 
usual and give them pictures of the miss- 
ing children. Says Fireman William Eber- 
| hardt: “This way the people see you're 
involved, and they have a tendency to 
get into the act themselves.” True enough, 
if the neighborhood searches conducted 
by residents over the weekends are any in- 
dication. More than 600 people took part 
in the first one, on Oct. 18, which found 
the skeleton of a seven-year-old victim. 

There have been other initiatives as 
well. A parents’ group called the Com- 
mittee to Stop Children’s Murders (Stop) 








set up shop in June at a local mall, es- 
tablished a 24-hour hotline, and began 
undertaking some detective work on its 
own. It receives 20 to 50 calls a day, but 
not one tip has panned out. Schools are 
scheduling lessons on street safety taught 
by visiting police; television coverage has 
included a film re-enacting some of the 
crimes; and police fraternal organizations 
are distributing 100,000 bumper: stickers 
reading: KIDS, DON’T GO WITH STRANG- 
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| ERS. A reward fund contributed by the 
| Atlanta Business League, the local bar 
association, a radio station, the city coun- 
cil and numerous other Atlanta groups 
has reached a total of $150,000 and is 
still growing. Says Commissioner Brown, 
who is black and himself the worried fa- 
ther of ten-year-old twins: “Somewhere 
out there, someone has that piece of in- 
formation we need to break the case.” 

A measure of how desperate the po- 
lice are for a breakthrough of any kind 
is their recruiting of Psychic Dorothy Al- 
lison, 55, of Nutley, N.J., who claims to 
have helped solve 14 murders and lo- 
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investigation later confirmed that the 
blast was an accident. 

The racial concerns are all the hard- 
er to dismiss because of what seems to be 
a nationwide wave of murders of blacks. 
In Buffalo, two cab drivers had their 
hearts cut out. Detectives there are also in- 
vestigating the sniper shootings of four 
men and seeking a white man who tried 
to strangle a black hospital patient after 
telling him, “I hate niggers.” The FBI, 
meanwhile, is hunting for a Southern 
white named James Vaughn, who is want- 
ed for questioning in connection with sim- 
ilar rifle murders of blacks in five cities 
and who may be a suspect in the shoot- 
ing of National Urban League President 
Vernon Jordan. At the White House, 
President Carter took note of all these 
cases in remarks to an audience of 200 
black ministers last week. Calling the kill- 








Atlanta fire captain questions a couth-aide couple as part of the city’s door-to-door search 








cate dozens of missing persons. After Al- 
lison arrived in Atlanta last week, she 








announced that she had formed a men- 
tal image and knew the name of a black 
man who was involved in at least one of 
the murders: “I see where he is. I follow 
him.” Said Police Chief George Napper: 
“I'm very hopeful that Mrs. Allison’s pres- 
ence will bring to a quick conclusion 
the nightmare facing this city.” South- 
siders were more skeptical. Said Venus 
Taylor, the mother of a twelve-year-old 
victim: “She can sleep at night. I can’t.” 


any of Atlanta’s blacks find it un- 

derstandably difficult to fight off the 
suspicion that the crimes may be part of 
a ghastly racial vendetta. Earlier this 
month, when a boiler exploded at a day 
care center and killed five blacks, May- 
or Maynard Jackson had to rush to the 
scene to assure a crowd of angry and 
| grieving neighborhood residents that 
there was no evidence of foul play. An 


Blacks find it difficult to fight off the suspicion of some ghastly racial vendetta. 


| ers depraved, he said, “People like that 
| and the Ku Klux Klan have got to be 








caught.” 

Until the murders are solved, life in 
places like Atlanta’s south side will re- 
main tense. A 90-day curfew bars any- | 
one under 16 from the city’s streets be- 
tween I 1 p.m. and 6 a.m.; even in daylight, 
an unaccompanied child is a rare sight. 
Mayor Jackson has asked parents to keep 
their children from trick-or-treating on 
Halloween—or to accompany them if 
they go—and Stop is attempting to 
compensate by planning a party at its 
headquarters. Children are disappointed, 
but few question the reasoning, partic- 
ularly in view of the timing of the past 
seven out of eight child disappearances 
They occurred regularly at intervals of 
3% weeks. Since the last disappearance 
was reported on Oct. 10, this week will 
be an especially anxious one for south- 
side parents —By Bennett H. Beach. 
Reported by Joseph N. Boyce/Atlanta 
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If card is missing, mail coupon to: 


Time-Lire Booxs 
Time & Life Bldg 
Chicago, Il 6061 


YES, I would like to examine The Cooking of China and 
the accompanying Recipe Booklet and Kitchen Guide 
Please send them to me for 10 days’ free examination and 
enter my subscripnon to Fooos or tHe Worxp. If 1 decide 
to keep The Cooking of China, 1 will pay $12.95 ($14.95 in 
Canada) plus on and handling, I then will receive 
other volumes in the Foops or THe Wortp series, shipped 
one volume at a ime approximately every other month 

Each is $12.95 ($14.95 in Canada) plus shipping and han 
dling and comes on the same 10-day free-examination 
basis. There is no minimum number of books thatI must 
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Come along on a delicious tour, an adventure nch in umeless customs, lively 
celebrations, intriguing people and spectacular sights. Along your way you 1 
see how to prepare, cook and serve some of the world’s memorable meals— 
authenucally, Lieveabie successfully. We've gathered it all for you in the vol- 
umes of Foons oF THE Wort, the now-classic series that adventurous cooks 
acclaim “the best” 

We invite you to sample The Cooking of China for 10 days as our guest, with 
no obligation to purchase it. Discover how much more you learn when you 
explore a cuisine along with the culture it springs from. Of course, we expl ain 
basic Chinese cooking techniques clearly and completely. You'll find the 
simple tricks of stir frying and rolling wontons, as well as complete menu 
planning—even recommended substitutes for Chinese ingredients. More 
than 100 recipes and step-by “step instructions lead you toward mastery of 
Chinese regional cooking, from the Imperial dishes of Peking to the peppery 
delicacies of Szechwan. And we have tested every recipe in our kitchens to 
make sure it will work in your kitchen 

What a pleasure to explore the world’s cooking and dining traditions this 
way! In each volume magnificent full-color photographs take you into homes 
where good food is the rule, to great restaurants and across the countryside 
Waiters including Emily Hahn, Alec Waugh, James Be ard and Craig C laiborne 
are your guides, sharing impressions, time-tested chef's shortcuts and gusta- 
tory anecdotes. In sum, these are books so beaunful, so readable, you "ll enjoy 
them in—and out—of your kitchen! 


Keep the hardbound volumes in your library. For your kitchen, a separate 
spiral-bound Recipe Booklet accompanies every b« 90k at no extra cost. The 
Recipe Booklet stands or lies flat, convenient, ready whenever you need to 
refer to it. It’s like getting two books for the price of one, another of the fea- 
tures that set Foops or THE Worip apart 

Once you've seen The C ooking of China, other volumes will take you far- 
ther—to the provinces of France...to Italy...to Japan...to Germany. For an 
experience you can dine on for years to come, mail the reply card today 


Each volume: 

8%" x 11" hardbound 

More than 80 pages in full color 
Approumately 200 pages 
Separate spiral-bound 

Recipe Booklet 






FREE! 
IT OYs) 
BOOKLET 


with each elegant volume to keep 


it safe from kitchen spills. 


bring you the flavor 


FREE with first volume. 64 pages of expert 
advice on equipment...shopping...food storage. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 









LIGHTS: 13 mg. “tar”, 1.1 mg. nicotine, 
KING: 16 mg. “tar”, 1.1 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette by FIC method. 
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Election Night Razzle-Dazzle 








Press 








hen the last campaign speech has 

been made and the last voter warned 
about that other fellow, the candidates, 
like almost everybody else, will be sitting 
in front of television sets somewhere next 
Tuesday night waiting to find out who is 
in and who is not. That is when a truly fe- 
rocious contest begins: the three-way race 
among network news divisions to call ‘em 
first and get ‘em right. In that war, vic- 
tory belongs to the best “software,” or 
computer program, for picking winners. 
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How a network programs its computer to pick the winners 


screens in front of him on the anchor desk 
flashing the latest numbers on the pres- 
idential race and various other contests. 
Tight races and those in which CBS has 
picked a winner will show up with bright- 
er intensity on these screens. Each of the 
four regional correspondents with him 
—Dan Rather, Harry Reasoner, Lesley 
Stahl and Bob Schieffer—will have two 
computer read-out screens and a small 
data-processing unit. 

The correspondents will have election 
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CBS Election Night computer operators learning how to record the vote last week in Manhattan 








No more wicker baskets, and “it sure beats all that paper piling up all night long.” 


Tracking races for 435 House seats, 
34 senatorial slots and 13 governorships, 
as well as 51 separate presidential sprints 
in some 175,000 voting precincts, is an 
awesome task for any journalist. But 
things have changed quite a bit since the 
stone age days of 1960, when all through 
Election Night at NBC the latest figures 
were hauled up to the Huntley-Brinkley 
anchor booth in a wicker basket on a rope. 

There are no wicker baskets around 
this year. Instead, TV viewers will be raz- 
zle-dazzled with more computer-generat- 
ed graphics, more computerized data col- 
lection and less finger-in-the-wind 
speculation than ever before. 

What goes into the computers remains 
a closely guarded secret at all three net- 
works. What comes out of them will be 
visible starting at 7 p.m. E.S.T. Election 
Night. At CBS, which is typical of the net- 
works in its election preparations, Wal- 


ter Cronkite will have three computer 
_ 
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handbooks as thick as telephone direc- 
tories briefing them on what to watch in 
each state, but they can also put ques- 
tions to the computer, which has been pro- 
grammed with a vast library of CBS re- 
search. Some have taken to the new 
futuristic consoles more readily than oth- 
ers: Dan Rather, reportedly, revels in 
them, spending idle hours punching up 
new information. Cronkite seems a bit 
wary, though he says, “It sure beats all 
that paper piling up all night long.” 

To help the reporters feel at home 
with the consoles, CBS Election Producer 
Russ Bensley has been conducting a se- 
ries of tutorials for the past three weeks. 
He is also providing them with a 117- 
page book on how to read their computer 
screens, which will be teeming with ab- 
breviations, codes and numbers, Candi- 
dates’ names, for instance, are shortened 
to three or four letters in tiny type (CART, 
REAG, AND). Before CBS can call a win- 


s| demolished Manhattan warehouse. If this 





ner, the computer must call it first; it flash- 
es a C next to its choice. If Election and 
Survey Unit Director Warren Mitofsky 
concurs with the computer's judgment, a 
W will turn up next to the name. Then 
the choice will be announced, but not as 
a “winner.” Cautions the handbook: 
“Winners should be described as ‘estimat- 
ed winners.’ Avoid any reference to ‘call- 
ing’ races or ‘declaring’ winners. Do not 
refer to estimates as ‘projections.’ ” 

How will the computer know what 
“estimates” to make? Mitofsky, a former | 
Census Bureau statistician, has selected | 
4,000 key precincts nationwide to show 
him what is happening in each state. A 
CBS employee in each of those precincts 
will phone in results to a bank of com- 
puter-terminal operators in a soon-to-be 


information seems to add up toa clear vic- 
tory, the computer can flash its C. 


hd ow will a voter know if he or she lives 
in a key precinct? One way is to ask 
poll workers if there is anyone from a net- 
work (CBS or NBC) or from the League of 
Women Voters (ABC) lurking around. In 
Atlanta, for instance, CBS will station vote 
reporters in nine precincts. They range 
from the all-black, heavily Democratic, 
low-income Precinct 10-T, whose voters 
will cast their ballots at Turner High 
School near the Perry Homes Public 
Housing Project, to Precinct 8-E, with 
polls at the Margaret Mitchell School on 
Atlanta’s affluent northwest side, white, 
liberal Republican territory. 

Unlike his competitors at NBC and 
ABC, Mitofsky picks his sample precincts 
on a strictly statistical basis. Says he: “I 
don’t believe in expert advice and hunch- 
es. All I want to know is how many peo- 
ple live there, which party did they sup- 
port last time around and which county 
is it in? If my group of precincts reflects 
these factors in a state, then we will have 
a pretty good picture of how that state is 
voting.” Mitofsky has made only one bad 
call at CBS in 13 years: Ford, not Carter, 
ended up winning Oregon in 1976. 

ABC’s election-unit whiz, John 
Thompson, is mystified by Mitofsky’s ap- 
proach. Thompson spends months every 
year crisscrossing the country, talking to 
local election officials and learning all he 
can about each state before picking his | 
precincts. Roy Wetzel, his counterpart at | 
NBC, takes a similar tack. Says Thomp- 
son: “Mine is a subjective judgment. I 
know how to talk to people to get the | 
kind of information I want. Then I put it 
into the computer.” 

And what if the computers fail? NBC's 
entire system did on Election Night 1964, 
leaving Huntley and Brinkley without 
any fast facts. In 1976, Mitofsky’s termi- 
nal had a nervous breakdown halfway 
through the night. Fortunately, he had a 
spare. —By Janice Castro. Reported by 
Mary Cronin/New York 
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The new Sony Betamax SL-5800 frees you from 
the restraints of time, memory and circumstance. 
And makes you master of them all. 


Mastering time, memory 
and circumstance. 

The Betamax gives you the power to 
alter the fabric of time itself. You can 
record one channel while watching 
another. You can program it to recorda 
vaniety of shows on four different chan- 
nels, for up to fourteen days in advance. 
And with our optional BetaStack tape 
changer you can even record up to 
twenty solid hours of consecutive pro- 
gramming. If having all this program- 
ming in the palm of your hand seems a 
bit overwhelming, we've got some 
more good news for you. 

Mastering motion. 

The Sony Betamax SL-5800 has a 
remarkable feature called BetaScan 
that allows you to find any single image 
from amongst the thousands of images 
ona tape many hours long. BetaScan 
lets you go fast forward or reverse with- 
out interrupting the image on the 
screen. A Variable BetaScan feature 
lets you adjust the speed at 
which you can view the 
tape from five times up to 
twenty times normal 
speed. A Variable slow 
motion feature allows you 
to go from Freeze Frame 
up to one-third normal 
speed. And our Freeze 





Frame is really frozen. It's clear and still 
and optically true, without noise lines or 


_ distortion. 


Mastering space. 

This Betamax also has a Time Com- 
mander Remote Control feature that 
lets you utilize Variable BetaScan, Vari- 
able Slo-motion, Frame-by-Frame 
Advance and Freeze Framing, without 
moving from the comfort of your bed or 
easy chair. 

Mastering the medium. 

The elegant, sophisticated technol- 
ogy of the Betamax SL-5800 gives youa 
new kind of freedom. It lets you record 
whether you're home or away. It gives 
you access to a vast vaniety of program- 
ming that you can buy or rent. Anda 
Sony Portable Videotape Camera 
enables you to actually make your own 
programs, and play them back 
instantly. The Sony Betamax SL-5800 
lets you shape and mold television to 
conform to your desires, to satisfy your 
own particular needs and 
interests. It allows you to 
make the final decision 
about what you'll watch 
} and the way you'll watch it. 
It presents you with an 
almost infinite possibility of 
choices. And that's what 
freedom is all about. 


THE ONE AND ONLY 


Models shown: Betamax SL-5800, KV 1945R 
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Publisher Donald Seawell in Denver 


Thunder in the Rockies 





CURT GUNTRER 






New Owner Otis Chandler in Los Angeles 





A new owner, and new hope, for a once feisty daily 


f all those venerable dailies with 


presses and family ownership run- | 


ning back to the past century, few can 
match legends with the Denver Post. 
Founded in 1892, the Post really came to 
life three years later when it was grabbed 
up by an ex-barkeeper and entrepreneur 
named Harry Tammen and a rich but 
tightfisted developer, Fred Bonfils, For 
the next several decades, the two part- 
ners made the Post one of the liveliest, if 
least respected newspapers in the coun- 
try. Advertisers were bullied, civic lead- 
ers were indiscriminately attacked, and 
readers came to know Publisher Bonfils’ 
homespun creed: “A dogfight in a Den- 
ver street is more important than a war 
in Europe.” Yet the formula worked; the 
afternoon Post regularly outsold its morn- 
ing rival, the Rocky Mountain News (now 
owned by the Scripps-Howard chain). As 
Tammen liked to say, “We're yellow, but 
we're read, and we're true blue.” 

The yellow has paled considerably 
since the days of “Tam” and “Bon,” and 
so has the Posr'’s financial picture. This 
year, for the first time, the Post was over- 
taken by the News in daily circulation, 
271,000 to 260,000. Worse, pretax profits 
for the first eight months of 1980 plum- 
meted to $78,000, from $3.6 million for 
the same period in 1979. Finally, because 
of a tangled financial scheme originally 
designed by a Bonfils heir to prevent the 
paper from falling into outsiders’ hands, 
even those slim profits have been drained 





| So many of our problems will be solved.” 


off to support part of Denver's new cul- | 


tural center. Post Publisher Donald Sea- 
well, 68, has long insisted that the paper 
was in great shape, but his reporters were 
not so sure, especially after the Post was 





| foundations, the Post may well return to 


put on the market five months ago. 

Last week the Post gained a new own- 
er, and new hope for halting its long de- 
cline. The Times Mirror Co. scooped up 
the paper for $95 million. It thus beat out 
the Washington Post Co.; Oil Millionaire 
Marvin Davis, 55; independent Media 


‘UNESCurbs 





Mogul Karl Eller, 52; and others eager for 
a stake in the fast-growing, energy-rich 
Denver market. Times Mirror had reve- 
nues of $1.6 billion last year from a vari- 
ety of communications businesses (cable 
TV, magazines, book publishing). The 
firm also owns seven newspapers, includ- 
ing the Dallas Times Herald and Long Is- 
land’s Newsday. But Times Mirror is best 
known as owner of the Los Angeles Times 
(cire. 1,013,000), which under Publisher 
Otis Chandler, 52, has gained a reputation 
for spending lavishly to maintain editori- 
al excellence. 

Atthe Post, the second-floor city room 
exploded with war whoops and cheers 





when Editor William Hornby, 57, gave 
his staff the news. Said one reporter: “The 
alternatives were so dismal: a business- 
man or a bunch of bankers. They might 
have turned us into an office building.” 
Exclaimed one of his colleagues: “Now 
we can really start newspapering again!” 

Publisher Seawell called the Times 
Mirror “the best possible purchaser,” add- 
ing, “I’m delighted with their enthusiasm. 


Foremost among those problems has been 
the high cost of newsprint; Times Mirror 
Co. has plentiful supplies. And without 
the financial encumbrance of the Bonfils 


those thrilling days when its profits, and 





its spirits, were Rocky Mountain high. @ 





A “new order” for news 


rom morning to nearly midnight, 

Third World delegates to the 152- 
nation meeting of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization in Belgrade vented their | 
complaints against the Western press, de- 
manding a “new information order” that 
would give them greater control over in- 
ternational reporting of their affairs. Last 
week the Third World nations used their | 
numerical superiority in UNESCO to move 
that new order closer to reality. | 

US. and Western European delegates 
objected vehemently to the idea that 
UNESCO ought to establish standards for 
news operations. The U.S. representative, 
Stanford University Professor Elie Abel, 
told the conference that UNESCO should 
not become “an international nanny.” 
Nonetheless, UNESCO Director General 
Amadou Mahtar M’Bow of Senegal was 
authorized to begin “promptly” studying 
“basic principles” for a new order. 

Also approved were several contro- 
versial UNESCO research projects on the 
press, including studies into advertising 
and media financing, codes of press eth- 
ics and measures to “protect” journalists, 
a euphemism for licensing them. Those 
undertakings are favored by advocates of 
the new order but are seen by critics as 
threats to press freedom. 


n the long and sometimes bitter nego- 
tiations in Belgrade, U.S. and European 
representatives successfully stood their 
ground on two important points. One in- 
volved funding and control of UNESCO's 


| newly established International Program 


for the Development of Communication. 
This organization will help channel West- 
ern communications assistance (both gov- 
ernmental and private) in the communi- 
cations field to Third World countries, In 
a compromise resolution on UNESCO's 
much debated MacBride report—a glob- 
al communications study by a panel of ex- 
perts under the chairmanship of former 
Irish Prime Minister Sean MacBride—the 
West also fought off Third World attempts 
to exploit the report’s bias toward gov- 
ernment control as a basis for restricting 
the international news media. 

Still, not all Western delegations were 
happy with that compromise and the 
MacBride report itself had moved one 
British speaker to recount the story of the 
Anglican curate who sits down to break- 
fast with his bishop and finds an obvi- 
ously bad egg on his plate. When the bish- 
op offers to replace it, the curate, trying 
not to offend his host, protests: “Oh no, 
my lord. I do assure you, it is excellent in 
parts.” The Western press may likewise 
find the new information order, as 
UNESCO seems likely to serve it up, 
good only in parts—and hence unpalat- 
able as a whole. a 
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A better mileage rating than Audi 5000 
for *1,699 less! 


| @omeclaatcla.¢-le)(o male) a- mela me) | 
know-how makes our V-6 Bonne- 
ville Brougham more efficient 
iiat- lam Mer-lamale)(>1em (0) m-ju'(-m-1 ale) 
efficiency. 


28 
By comparison, the current 
sho] <10 Nelo] mol0/010m 7 iiame)e)(elar-| 
E10) (o)aat-l (om (e-lalcjaalisi-)(@)ame)i(c] goer 
highway estimate of 25, and an 
“estimated mpg” of 47). Remem- 
ber: Compare the “estimated 
mpg" to the “estimated mpg” of 
fo) ial-1mer-l asymm OlUManr-\ me (-)melliicie-ialt 
faali(=y-(e[=me(=) ©\-1ale] [ale melamale\y mi-tit 
Vole mel ai = Mm U=s-linl-1mere)aleliielats 
lave migiom(-lale|iameacel(el-lmallelalyi-\] 
faali(=s-(e[- MUM eo) ge) e)-1e)\\m elm [-1--) 
than the estimated highway fuel 
Tore} ale}sah am lam Or-lil(e)eal'- fm 10) a1 al=n 
ville’s est. mpg is 20, while Audi's 
is still only (7). Bonnevilles are 
CTelelieyel-e Mi itamelimeleliia-iareliasice 
Tarei[6(el[are m-\v7-lit-le)(-mel(2\\- Aero ls 


“INGENIOUS! 
HOW DOES PONTIAC 
DO IT?” 


produced by various divisions. 
See your dealer for all the details, 
Valo mialelgast-lllelam-lelele/ mel Momal-l 1 
24 month/24,000 mile Power 
Protection Plus limited warranty 
BONNEVILLE IS PRICED $1,699 
LESS THAN AUDI 5000 
Our new Brougham is priced at 
$9,276, as shown, while the 
current 1980 Audi 5000's price 
oe BLOM NAc mm @relanley- lee) ame) | 


manufacturers’ suggested retail 
prices includes 
standard engine. 
Taxes, license, 






destination KA 

fej ar- ine (-s-m- ale) ita 
EWelitle) (=) 

equipment TOTHE ALLON 
Eveleliivelar-ie 


Destination charges 
vary by location 
lave m-li(21e merelagley-laiie)a) 


Level of standard equipment 
varies. 

MORE ROOM FOR PEOPLE 

AND PROPERTY 

Based on the EPA Interior Volume 
Index, Bonneville gives you abun- 
dant room for six and a 40% larger 
[Urefer-(el-m-le-1-Mlat-lam(al-Mioe 
passenger Audi 5000. 

PLUS PONTIAC’S NEW EFFICIENCY 
SYSTEM, INCLUDING GM'S 
COMPUTER COMMAND CONTROL 

A computer adjusts the air/fuel 
laaihd(Uie-Mlam (ai-mer-lgel0ic-i(e]m ce) 
fojat-lale|iaremexe)are|it(e] aloo =t- ls) "a0 ee)|) 
itig-sowr- ace m- 10) @)aar-l(com(e-lalciagiict-j(e) a) 
iCo}ge[6(-meve)ahy-1a(-)m@ei16](e1amal>)|/ Bsr AU- 
1(0(-) Mm al-)"Ae- M11 ey- 18 @e) Mm celalit- (on) 
new Efficiency System ...a system 
designed to give gasoline-powered 
‘81 Pontiacs improved fuel econ- 
folanlvAm®)[0rom(al-mexolanl(olaem-iniiale) 
and performance you deserve 


Muow-wow When it comes to efficiency, 


fore)aaliolaa-lalemels(e-mm=lelalal-\Vil(omis 
notably ahead of the game. See 
Bonneville at your Pontiac dealer's 
He probably has more ways to 
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*Requires available air conditioning 
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The Pre-Election Pulse 


Among some healthy-looking numbers, a sad September surprise on prices 


uring his campaign stop in slump- 
plagued Youngstown, Ohio, last 
week, Jimmy Carter pointed to a 
batch of upbeat statistics and happily as- 
sured a group of steelworkers that the bat- 
tered U.S. economy is “recovering very 
well.” But only four days later, and with 
little more than a week remaining in 
Campaign °80, the Government itself re- 


ported a shocker that was sure to keep | 
the President’s economic stewardship a | 
prime concern of voters on Nov. 4—and | 
push inflation squarely onto center stage 


again as the nation’s No. | problem 

After five months of decline, which 
brought the rise in consumer prices down 
from a peak of 18.2% in January, Feb- 
ruary and March to 8.7% in August, the 
inflation. rate did a power turn in Sep- 
tember and hurtled right back up into 
double digits. During the month, prices 
rose by 1%, which was the highest in- 
crease since June and translates into a 
compound annual inflation rate of 12.7%. 
The surge was led by food prices, which 
are climbing partly as a result of the dam- 
age wrought by the summer drought on 
crops and livestock herds. The cost of 
cars also jumped sharply, as did that of 
clothes and health care 


While the inflationary spurt was not | 


entirely unexpected—early last week one 
top White House economic aide was al- 
ready telling newsmen that the new num- 
bers could “look bad for us’’—it will raise 


80 


fresh doubts about the policies espoused 
by both Carter and Ronald Reagan. In 
his effort to spread cheer about the pre- 
election economy, the President declared 
that “the severe recession that we antic- 
ipated has not been nearly so severe as 
we thought.” In fact, the Administration 
had purposefully tipped the economy into 
recession in order to curb the runaway 
rise in prices. Yet, as the September fig- 
ures made plain, the tactic has failed. 

As for Reagan, he latched onto the 
bad inflation news to defend his own eco- 
nomic crowd pleaser: a $36 billion 1981 
tax cul that more than a few economists 
fear could intensify the price spiral. Rea- 
gan had begun talking up a tax cut last 
winter and spring when the economy 
started plunging into recession. But in his 
30-minute televised economic address late 
last week, he attacked the President for 
permitting a near doubling in the so- 
called misery index (see box) that Carter 
had badgered Gerald Ford with during 
the 1976 campaign, and argued in effect 
that big new cuts would now curb infla- 
tion as well as unemployment 

Instead of drawing to a close against 
a backdrop of lengthening unemployment 
lines and deepening recession, as Dem- 
ocrats had feared and Republicans had 
expected, the campaign is climaxing with 
the economy perking up again. After a 
spring and summer of wary hesitation, 
consumers are starting to spend again and 











retail sales are inching up. A July- 
through-September survey of 1,600 top 
execulives by New York’s Conference 
Board research group shows business con- 
fidence itself to be improving. 

Though few businessmen or bankers 
anticipate very much more than a slug- 
gish and lackluster year ahead, most re- 
gard even that as an improvement over 
what might have been. Reports George 


| Cloos, economist for the Federal Reserve 


Bank of Chicago: “There is not the gloom 
and despair that existed last spring. Some 
of the fear is gone.” 

As business confidence has improved, 
investment has begun to pick up. A key in- 
dicator is spending for durable goods such 
as heavy machinery, building materials, 
and transportation and _ construction 
equipment, which rose 8.1% in Septem- 
ber, following August's 3.5% decline 

The unemployment picture has also 
begun to brighten. Normally, jobless rates 
continue to climb for many months after 
a slump bottoms out. But unemployment 
in the current downturn eased from a July 
peak of 7.8% to 7.5% in September, the 
lowest since April. Meanwhile, Com- 
merce Department figures show that the 











economy as a whole expanded al an an- | 


nual rate of 1% during July, August and 
September. Whether or not that poky 
growth can be taken as proof that the re- 
cession has passed, it does represent a 


J 





sharp turn-around from the previous three 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


Percent of civilian labor 
force unemployed 





months, when the nation’s output of goods 
and services plunged at a record annual 
rate of 9.6%. 

In fact, however, the economy is no- 
where nearly so healthy as such statistics 
suggest. Observes Irwin Kellner, chief 
economist for New York’s Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust, in a grimly appropriate 
metaphor: “Even someone who falls off a 
15-story building bounces a little bit when 
he hits the sidewalk.” 

Though the week-to-week figures 
have been encouraging, the underlying 
distortions and weaknesses in the econ- 
omy have, if anything, grown worse in 
the course of the 1980 downturn. Says 
James Solloway of the Argus Research 
Corp., a private economic study group: 
“We got through the recession without 
solving any of the big problems. We still 
have very high inflation, very volatile 
money markets, lagging productivity and 
very deeply entrenched inflationary ex- 
pectations.” What is more, economists 
now fear that the recovery could fizzle out 
altogether in early 1981, sending the econ- 
omy stumbling back into recession all 
over again, no matter who is President. 

The uncertain direction of the econ- 
omy stands in ironic contrast to the sim- 





ilarly unsettled conditions that prevailed 
during Carter's first presidential drive in 
1976. At that time, the immediate out- 
look suggested not the illusion of stable re- 
covery and growth that now prevails, but 
an equally unreal threat of an approach- 
ing slump. Indeed, economists who 
worked for Gerald Ford at the time com- 
plain bitterly that misleading and later re- 
vised figures for August, September and 
October 1976 may have cost him the elec- 
tion by allowing Carter to warn of an im- 
minent downturn under the Republicans. 
In fact, within three months after Car- 
ter’s Inauguration, the economy was ex- 
panding so briskly on its own that the 
President was forced to abandon his idea 
for a quickie $50 tax rebate. 


he most immediate threat to the 

economy this time around is the re- 

newed climb in interest rates, 
which dropped during the spring and ear- 
ly summer but have once again begun 
marching upward. High interest rates re- 
duce the willingness of consumers to go 
into debt, and that spells big trouble not 
only for manufacturers of major house- 
hold appliances such as dishwashers and 
refrigerators, but even more so for home- 





builders and automakers, who to- 
gether account one way or another 
for about 20% of G.N.P. 

Businessmen and bankers 
alike are being hurt by rising in- 
terest rates. But the loudest com- 
plaining of all came last week from a Car- 
ter official who has endeared himself to 
neither group: Treasury Secretary G. Wil- 
liam Miller. He alternately lashed out at 
the nation’s bankers for setting what he 
termed “artificially high” rates and cas- 
tigated Federal Reserve Chairman Paul 
Volcker for being too zealous in his year- 
long struggle to curb inflation by gaining 
effective control of the nation’s money 
supply. Complained Miller revealingly to 
reporters last week about the Federal Re- 
serve’s latest moves to hold the lid on 
money growth: “Why can’t they hesitate 
for a week or two?’”—that is, until after 
the election. 

With that kind of politics-as-usual at- 
titude coming from a ranking member of 
the Carter Cabinet, it is small wonder that 
the Administration’s inflation fight has 
faltered, or that prices just keep heading 
upand up. By Christopher Byron. Report- 
ed by William Blaylock/Washington and 
Frederick Ungehever/New York 








Trying to Measure Misery 


TT. misery index that Jimmy Carter first referred to dur- 
ing the 1976 campaign, and that Ronald Reagan keeps 


that life is nearly twice as miserable as four years ago? Hard- 
ly. Personal income has also risen during the period, there- 


by easing inflation’s squeeze on buying power. 


Reagan says that things have grown so unbearable that 
even the misery index is inadequate to measure the eco- 





9.6% 





citing in his attacks on the President, was concocted during 
the 1973-75 recession by the late economist Arthur Okun, 
who called it the discomfort index. He saw it as a puckish 
way to spotlight the nation’s economic ills. The measure is 
simply the sum of the inflation and jobless rates. On Elec- 
tion Day of 1976 the index stood at 12.8%, with inflation at 
5% and unemployment at 7.8%. The rate has climbed to 
20% during Carter's White House years. But does that mean 


nomic pain people now feel under Carter. He proposes a 
“family suffering index,” which adds to unemployment the 
annual rate of increase in the costs of mortgages, gasoline 
and food. The F.S.I. stands at 77%, more than triple the 
level that prevailed when Carter took office. Arresting as it 
is, however, Reagan’s yardstick has no more genuine eco- 
nomic validity than redefining the consumer price index so 
as to include only those items that go up the steepest. 
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Merit 
Dominates 


Smoker 
Testing. 


MERIT low tar/good taste combination scores 
convincing 3 to | victory over high tar leaders. 


High Tars Suffer Setback 

Latest research proves smokers == 
prefer MERIT. 

Blind Taste Tests: \n tests MERIT 
where brand identity was con- Filter 
cealed, a significant majority of 
smokers rated the taste of low tar 
MERIT as good as—or better 
than—leading high tar 
brands. Even cigarettes 
having twice the tar! 















Smoker Preference: Among 
95% of smokers stating a 
preference, the MERIT low tar/ 
good taste combination was 
favored 3 to 1 over high tar 
leaders when tar levels were 
revealed! 
MERIT is the proven 

alternative to high tar 
} smoking. And you can 
taste it. 
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Kings: 8 mg ‘tar’ 0.6 mg nicotine—100's Reg 
10 mg “’tar;’ 0.7 mg nicotine— 100's Men: 11 mg 
tar,’ 0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec'79 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined MERI i 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. Kings rs 100% 































































Stevens Accord 
Semi-cease-fire in the South 
“Ee verybody stood up, held both 

hands, and was waving and yell- 
ing.” So said Gladys Wright, a cloth in- 
spector at a J.P. Stevens & Co. mill in Ro- 
anoke Rapids, N.C., describing the scene 
last week in the local high school’s au- 
ditorium. Allowed to vote as a result of a 
hard-fought union-management agree- 
ment, 900 Stevens employees unanimous- 
ly approved the first collective-bargaining 
contract between the Amalgamated 
Clothing and Textile Workers Union and 
the nation’s No. 2 textile maker, which 
has led labor's enemies list for nearly two 
decades. Stevens workers in three other 
cities ratified similar contracts. 

Although the agreement covers only 
ten of Stevens’ 80 plants and just 3,500 of 
its 32,000 production workers, it is a union 
victory. Under the deal, which came just 
before the Supreme Court let stand a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board order per- 
mitting the A.C.T.W.U. to organize inside 
Stevens’ plants, the company will pay 
about $3 million to workers in Roanoke 
Rapids in compensation for wage hikes 
withheld for the past 15 months. The 
A.C.T.W.U, also won promotion by senior- 
ity, a checkoff for union dues, better griev- 
ance procedures and arbitration of dis- 
putes. While the union may extend the 
contract to other Stevens plants where it 
wins elections or is declared bargaining 
agent by court order, it agreed not to re- 
cruit on company property for 18 months. 
The union also ended its four-year boycott 
of Stevens products and its campaign of 
corporate harassment of the company. 

Unions have fared poorly in the South, 
where only 10% to 15% of the 655,000 tex- 
tile workers are organized. The textile 
union chose Stevens as its prime target for 





Textile workers in Roanoke Rapids, N.C., joyfully voting to approve contract 


| 














22 times for violations of federal labor 
rules, and in 1977 a New York court 
branded it “the most notorious recidivist 
in the field of labor law.” Stevens’ image 
was also bruised by the 1979 film Norma 


nize Stevens workers in Roanoke Rapids 
When the union’s boycott of the com- 
pany proved ineffective—Stevens last 
year earned a record $47.7 million on rev- 
enues of $1.8 billion—the A.C.T.W.U. also 
launched a corporate harassment cam- 
paign that turned out to be very potent. 
Devised by Raymond Rogers, 36, a for- 
mer VISTA worker, the strategy aimed at 
isolating Stevens from the business com- 
munity. Rogers scored his first coup in 
1978; that was when the Manufacturers 
Hanover bank dropped two of its direc- 
tors who were also Stevens directors, fol- 
lowing a threat by many unions to with- 
draw more than $1 billion in pension and 
other funds they had on deposit at the in- 
stitution. Six months later the New York 
Life Insurance Co. decided to remove Ste- 
vens Chairman James Finley from its 
board, after the A.C.T.W.U. threatened to 
run its own candidates for the board seats 
held by Finley and New York Life Chair- 
man R. Manning Brown Jr. When the 
agreement between the union and Stevens 
was signed, Rogers was preparing assaults 
on three other companies with Stevens 
connections: Sperry Corp., J.C. Penney 
and Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
Current Stevens Chairman Whitney 
Stevens, great-great-grandson of the 
firm’s founder, claimed that the settle- 
ment was actually a win for Stevens be- 
cause wages and benefits in the union- 
ized factories will be no higher than in 
the company’s other plants; in those, the 
average weekly pay is $226, or somewhat 
above the $202 average for all U.S. tex- 
tile workers. But A.C.T.W.U. President 
Murray Finley is unimpressed by Stevens’ 
talk of triumph: “The company can say 
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| damage production-line paintwork 
Rae, which was about the drive to orga- | 
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Honda Discord 
A spat over union hats 
n Japan, where loyalty to the corpo- 


[eae is almost a state religion, every 
factory employee from the manager on 
down puts on a uniform bearing his firm's 
logo before checking in each day. The aim 
is to make workers feel like members of a 
team, on the theory that this boosts pro- 
ductivity. Unlike many Japanese ideas, 
however, the notion of mandatory compa- 
ny duds may not be all that exportable 
The concept worked fine for a while at 
the 13-month-old Honda motorcycle 
plant in Marysville, Ohio, where all 200 
employees wear the company’s white 
overalls. But on May 16 a maintenance 
man decided to embellish the standard 
wardrobe with a United Auto Workers 
baseball cap. Plant officials promptly 
made him remove it and issued a flat ban 
on noncompany hats on the ground that 
allowing them would impair “the Honda 
working environment.” Union buttons 
were forbidden too because they might 





The episode enraged U.A.W. officials, 
who have been frustrated in their efforts 
to organize workers at other Japanese fa- 
cilities in the U.S. The U.A.W. com- 
plained to the National Labor Relations 
Board, charging that Honda's dress code 
was being used to block union organizing 
efforts. The U.A.W. also objects to Hon- 
da’s habit of calling its employees “asso- 
ciates,” complaining that this is intended | 
to blur labor-management distinctions 
in the workers’ minds 

Honda executives say 
they are not anti-union. 
They point out that auto 
plants in Japan are fully 
unionized and that Japa- 
nese assembly plants in 
other countries are usually 
organized. Says Marys- 
ville Plant Manager 
Shige Yoshida: “We are 
not violating any laws or 
interfering with our asso- 
ciates’ rights. We simply 
want to maintain the qual- 
ity of the products.” 

Perhaps, but U.A.W 
officials believe that the 
Japanese are determined 
to keep their US. plants 
non-union, fearing that 
organization might make 
Honda’s management 
style unworkable. The 
U.A.W. and Honda are 
not taking the hat-and- 
button battle lightly, nor is 
the NLRB, which is trying to mediate the 
dispute. The outcome could affect the 
U.A.W.’s hopes of unionizing a much big- 
ger prize: a 2,000-worker plant to be built | 








organization in 1963. The company | whatever it wants about winning—but | in Marysville, where Honda aims to turn 
fought back so hard that the NLRB cited it | why were those 900 people cheering?” | out 10,000 Accords monthly by 1983. = 
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Without 1 insurance, the ™ 
IK A YU aliComiaeeliae| lemut 
could suffer a fate Worse: 
than death. 









Extinction. 

It could happen to many of the animals, 
birds, and reptiles in today’s over- 
crowded world. 

That's why scientists at the San Diego 
Zoo are working on programs to 
breed endangered species in captivity. To 
ensure that they won't go the way of 
the dinosaur. 

Insurance helps make this possible... 
because without it, no z00 could afford 
the risks involved in its many activities. 
In fact, without insurance, you might 
never get to enjoy a lot of things that 
bring you closer to nature. 

Insurance isn’t just for when things 
go wrong. It also helps us get more 
out of life. And because insurance allows 
people to face financial risks they other- 
wise couldn't afford, it plays a vital role 
in America’s free enterprise system. 

We're proud of the insurance business. 
And the people involved in it. Especially 
our more than 5,000 independent in- 
surance agents and brokers who, with us, 
are dedicated to helping insure the 
American way of life. 


U.S. Insurance Group 


a Crum and Forster organization 


Administrative Offices: Morris Township, New Je 7960 
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Tampon Tussle 
Fallout from the TSS shock 


ars, tires, soup and other items have 


been pulled off the market for 
reasons of consumer safety. But rarely, if 
ever, has an entire industry had to deal 
with the problem faced by the makers of 
tampons: a product that is widely used, 
worth tens of millions in sales and prof- 
its, and is now shadowed by concern about 
| possible disease-causing properties. 
The drama began in June, when re- 


See 


setae 





searchers at the U.S. Center for Disease 
Control in Atlanta determined that a dis- 
order called toxic shock syndrome (TSS) 
was related to women’s use of tampons. 
In September Procter & Gamble’s pop- 
ular Rely tampon was identified as the 
brand most closely associated with the ill- 
ness, and within days the company with- 
drew it from sale. Then some tampon 
makers voluntarily began running news- 
paper ads describing the health hazards 
linked with the product. 

Last week the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration proposed a caution that all tam- 
pon packages may soon have to carry. It 
says, “Warning: Tampons have been asso- 
ciated with toxic shock syndrome, a rare 
disease that can be fatal. You can almost 
entirely avoid the risk of getting this dis- 
ease by not using tampons. You can re- 
duce the risk by using tampons on and off 
during your period.” Users are also urged 
to see a doctor if they develop a fever, 
vomiting or diarrhea during their periods. 

Since 1975 there have been more than 
400 reported cases of TSS, which is caused 
by the common Staphylococcus aureus 
bacterium and occurs primarily in men- 
struating women under 30. While fatal- 
ities have been few—only 40 have been 
recorded—the revelations about TSS dis- 
turbed tampon makers, who have built a 
market of 50 million regular users. First 
marketed in 1936 by Tampax, which had 
bought the patents for the product from 
the Colorado doctor who invented it, tam- 
pons are big business. All told, sanitary 
products account for roughly $800 mil- 
lion of the $10 billion spent each year on 
medical devices, and sales of tampons 
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have pulled even with those of the older, 
clumsier napkins. 

While Tampax, which makes only 
tampons, remains the industry leader, it 
has been pressed by four marketing gi- 
ants that entered the field later: Procter 
& Gamble, Playtex, Kimberly-Clark, and 
Johnson & Johnson. The powerhouse 
among them was P & G. Armed with the 
marketing muscle it has as the nation’s 
largest seller of bar soaps and shampoo, 
the company propelled its Rely brand to 
20% of total tampon sales by last August. 

It is an old retailing axiom that the 
company whose products command the 
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most space on store shelves leads at the 
cash register, and giant P&G generally 
has more space than its rivals. The com- 
petitor that suffered most from P & G’s 
push for Rely was Tampax, whose mar- 
ket share slid from 52% to 40% as Rely’s 
grew. Playtex tampons, Kimberly-Clark’s 
Kotex and Johnson & Johnson's o.b. also 
lost ground to Rely. 


hen the TSS scare hit, P & G was be- 

lieved to have trademarked the Rely 
name to be used on a new minipad nap- 
kin that the company was expected to 
launch this year. The Rely withdrawal 
will not badly hurt P&G financially, 
since tampons accounted for less than 1% 
of the company’s $10.8 billion in sales. 
The remaining makers cannot tell as yet 
how the TSS tempest will affect them. But 
it could turn out that in the case of tam- 
pons, consumers are less concerned about 
product safety than the manufacturers. 
Says a spokesman for Star Market, a New 
England supermarket chain: “Rely came 
off the shelf as soon as the TSS reports sur- 
faced. But so far there has been no drop 
in the sales of other brands.” 

Company ads suggest that women 
concerned about contracting TsS might 
change their tampons more frequently 
—which of course means they will have 
to buy more. Unless the incidence of TSS 
grows alarmingly, all the makers should 
benefit from Rely’s departure. The bet- 
ting in the industry, however, is that 
P &G will be back eventually with a safe 
new product under a new name and that 
its supremacy on the store shelves will 
prove itself again. a 


































































The Third 
Man Theme 
Will two in the cockpit do? 


wo pilots in a commercial jet are com- 

pany, but do three make a crowd? For 
years airlines and pilots have bickered 
over the number of people who should be 
in the cockpit. In the 1930s, planes like 
Boeing’s Flying Boat had five: a pilot, co- 
pilot, navigator, radio operator and me- 
chanic. With improved technology, the 
count generally dwindled to three. But air- 
lines and planemakers have long argued 
that only a pilot and co-pilot are needed. 

Now Boeing, the largest manufacturer 
of commercial aircraft, has weighed in 
with statistics showing that two-member 
crews on planes like its own 737 or Mc- 
Donnell Douglas’ DC-9 have better safe- 
ty records than the standard three-per- 
son complement flying most other planes. 
One reason, says Boeing: the extraneous 
third person can sometimes distract the 
other two at critical moments. 

The 33,000-member Air Line Pilots 
Association (A.L.P.A.) strenuously insists 
that the third person provides a needed 
margin of safety, much like a second en- 
gine or a back-up hydraulic system. 

Angered by the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration’s approval of a two-person 
crew for one new craft, the 155-passen- 
ger DC-9 Super 80, A.L.P.A. pilots last 
week picketed the White House to show 
their frustration with the agency and its 
handling of the cockpit-manning ques- 
tion. Left to its own devices, the FAA would 
almost certainly give the green light to 
two-member crews for the forthcoming 
Boeing 767 and 757 airliners, which will 
each seat about 200 passengers. But for 
now, longer-range jumbo jets like the 747 
or the DC-10, which accommodate 300 
to 400, are likely to continue flying with 
three in the cockpit. 
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Pilot pickets at White House last week 
Bickering since the flying boat days. 
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with more than a cigar. 


JOHNNIE WALKER” BLACK LABEL. 12 YEAR OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF. BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS, LTD. N.Y. © 1980 
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-Allyou need when you need to straighten out 
youn trip. In Enotish. 


a, You need someone who not only understands English, but 


(3 = 3 also someone who understands your travel problems. And 
3712 38 that’s exactly who you'll find at the more than 1,000 Travel 
- P5005 > Service Offices of American Express Company, its subsidiaries 
Ij. and Representatives around the world. They know how to 
untangle a snarled itinerary. To get you emergency funds with 
Fy the Card. To replace a lost Card, fast. The only card with all 
the resources and people of American Express to help 
you at home and abroad. The American Express Card. 
Don't leave home without it. 
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U.S. Ski Team 
The struggle 
to win 
never ends. 


The Olympics are over. But 
there’s the World Cup and 200 other 
races to come. On five continents. 
Against the toughest competition in 
the world. So the U.S. Ski Team 
needs you. 

Our Alpine and Nordic teams 
are not subsidized by the govern 
ment. Team members invest years 
of their lives training to win. But 
they're going nowhere unless you 
help. Please send your tax-deduct 
ible donations to the U.S. Ski Edu 
cational Foundation, Box 100M, 
Park City, Utah 84060 

Please help. 54/TEAM 
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WHEN YOU 
SERVE FINLANDIA VODKA, 
MAKE BETTER ICE. 


There are few uvodkas worthy of ice made with the 
finest natural water. 

But after tasting Finlandia Vodka, youll know why 
its one that is. 

People who experience the clean, icy character of 
Finlandia, consider it to be the finest vodka in the world. 

One reason may be the water Finlandia is made 
with. Its 100% natural, drawn from a well beneath a 
10,000-year-old glacial formation in Finland. 

Which is why when serving Finlandia on ice, it 
would be a pity to undo in a second what it took nature 
10,000 years to help create. 





















GET TRUE 
SHARP PICTURES 
AND 54.00 BACK. 








Get it all with Scotch® Videocassettes. 
Now you can get a whopping $4.00 cash 
rebate when you buy our special Scotch 
Videocassette twin pack (either Beta or 
VHS)* Just mail in the 
rebate coupon. We'll 
send you the $4.00. 


When you buy 
Scotch, you buy the 
same brand all three 
networks use. And the 
networks are pretty 
picky about their video 
tape. They demand a 
sharp, 
bright 

















picture with brilliant, true color. That's 
why they all use Scotch. 


Those are good reasons for you to use 
Scotch in your home recorder. Scotch 
Videocassettes are specially formulated 
and engineered to give you all the 


soo 


performance your VTR can deliver. 


So when you record at home, use the 
brand the networks use—Scotch. You'll 
get a sharp picture, true color and—best 
of all—$4.00 back. 


*Offer limited to cassettes purchased for 
home use only. Limit three rebates per 
household. Quantity subject to availability. 
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“Flying Club Class is like visiting my club in London” 


We can’t promise you leather 
armchairs and a cozy fire in the 
grate. Still, our Club Class is rather 
like a friendly, private club. There’s 
a separate check-in to welcome 
you. And a quiet, reserved cabin on 
board, where the drinks, dear fellow 
member, are on us. (There is, alas, 
a modest charge for champagne.) 

Join the British Revolution. 
We'll take more care of you. 


Join the British 
British Revolution | airways 
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Booze on sale in the open black market 


Defiant Saigon 


Free enterprise lives 





More than five years after the fall of 
Saigon brought South Viet Nam under the 
banner of socialism, private enterprise sur- 
vives there. Indeed, the free-market system 
that Hanoi vowed to crush accounts for 
60% of the South’s economic activity. Out 
of necessity, the regime has tacitly accept- 
ed the fondness that the entrepreneurial 
Saigonese have for profits—and even the 
still treasured U.S. dollar. Following a vis- 
it to what is now officially called Ho Chi 
Minh City, TIME Correspondent David De- 
Voss filed this report 


& arly one morning in March 1978, res- 
idents of Saigon were jolted awake by 
something eerily reminiscent of the city’s 
“liberation” three years before: the growl 
of tanks on the broad boulevards. This 
time, the goal of Hanoi’s forces was to 
stamp out capitalist trade in the Cholon 
business district. Squads of Communist 
Youth League zealots searched every shop 
and warehouse. Merchandise was seized; 
stores were padlocked. Employers of more 
than five people were denounced as ex- 
ploiters of the working class. Family-run 
produce markets were allowed to stay in 
business—but only if they held their prof- 
it margins to 10%. 

Over the next year, competing entre- 
preneurs were ordered to form collec- 
tives, and longtime-resident Chinese trad- 
ers were advised to flee altogether. The 
regime dealt with rising unemployment 
by packing some 250,000 people off to 
rural work camps called “new economic 
zones.” 

Yet Hanoi did not break the market 
economy. Small merchants gradually re- 
turned to Saigon to sell their wares, even 
though they had to do so on the streets 
and bribe local officials for the privilege. 
By last year the regime had abandoned 
its aim of completely crushing Saigon’s 
entrepreneurial spirit. 

Today street vendors sell wares that 
on any given day may include French bi- 
cycles, Australian butter and Japanese 
beer—all at princely prices. A single can 
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Shoppers looking over housewares and 


utensils being sold by private entrepreneurs 









Also French bicycles, Australian butter and other exotic imports, all at princely prices 


of root beer may fetch $6, a carton of cig- 
arettes $140. The main source of the im- 
ports is an Air France flight that arrives 
every Friday from Bangkok with 45 tons 
of cargo. Vietnamese who live abroad but 
still have relatives back home send a 
steady stream of packages loaded with 
food, clothing or medicine that can be 
quickly sold on the black market 

During the war, Saigon became 
hooked on the inflow of US. dollars, and 
now the city is broke. More than 25% of 
the 3 million residents have no job. Says 
one high official: “Saigon needs $200 mil- 
lion a year to survive. The money should 
come from Hanoi, but this year Hanoi 
sent only $100 million and suggested we 
find the balance wherever we could.” 


TF attract needed dollars, the govern- 
ment is resorting to vintage capitalist 
incentives. Saigonese with dollar accounts 
abroad who repatriate their wealth are re- 
warded with access to duty-free stores that 
sell imported goods. Citizens who receive 


| dollars from relatives overseas can ex- 


change them for Vietnamese dong at a 
premium rate. Businesses that make prod- 
ucts for international trade are allowed 
to receive or spend dollars and gold free- 
ly. Explains one government adviser: “We 
don’t care where the dollars come from 
as long as they are used to import raw ma- 
terials and create new jobs.” Saigon is also 
welcoming investment from Western na- 
tions. In partnership with Viet Nam’s 
Ministry of Health, the French chemical 
firm Rh6éne-Poulenc has invested $500.,- 
000 in a factory where 120 Saigonese pro- 





Saigon factory workers are being paid 
more than their counterparts in Hanoi, 
in hopes that this edge will boost produc- 
tivity. Says Le Van Ban, manager of a co- 
operative that makes knives and razors 
“In this city, the best bonus you can give 
is money.” 

Incentives are sorely needed. Viet 
Nam's economic growth rate is under 2% 
The exodus of “boat people” refugees left 
severe labor shortages. Factories are fall- 
ing apart. All homes and businesses forgo | 
electricity one day each week so that more | 
oil will be available for the war in neigh- 
boring Kampuchea. A year ago, the gas- | 
oline ration was three liters a month; now 
it is four liters every three months. The So- | 
viet Union contributes about $5 million a | 
day in economic assistance, but its value 
is limited. Explains a Vietnamese econ- 
omist: “You can’t buy American technol- 
ogy or Canadian wheat with rubles.” 
Some of Moscow’s aid benefits mostly the 
U.S.S.R. One Saigon factory tailored 500,- 
000 pairs of blue jeans for the Soviets. Un- 
aware of what jeans cost, the Vietnamese 


| agreed to be paid a mere 50¢ per pair. 


As conditions continue to deteriorate, 
the spirit of defiance in Saigon grows. 
The Saigonese may not be able to shape 
Viet Nam’s economic development to 
their liking, but they are far enough away 
from Hanoi to be able to chart their 
own path. The broken remnants of the 
city’s old bourgeoisie often gather at dusk 
along the Saigon River’s Bach Dang Quay 
to watch the unloading of rusty freight- 
ers and talk business. They have en- 
dured, and they still hope some day to 


duce vitamin C, aspirin and cough syrup. | prosper once again. a 
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Before you 


vote. 


After all the talk, all the 
charges, all the political 
proposals of this year’s 
presidential campaign, it 
makes sense to do one 
final thing before you vote: 
Look at the facts ... com- 
pare the actual records of 
the two candidates for 
President ...and, based on 
their past and current per- 
formance, determine who 
offers the most promising 
future for America. 


What Carter 
didn’t do 
as President. 


Here are some of the 
things that Jimmy Carter 
said he would do if elected 
President, but which he 
didn’t do: 

—1) He didn’t control 
the inflation rate—it’s 12% 
today. 

C_) He didn’t hold 
down taxes—taxes from 
all sources have increased 
by more than 70%. 

C) He didn’t balance 
the budget—this year’s 


budget deficit is the big- 
gest in U.S. history. 

C- He didn’t bring 
down interest and mort- 
gage rates—both have 
soared much higher than 
when he took office. 

C) He didn’t keep his 
promise to “never use un- 
employment” to fight in- 
flation—today nearly 8 
million are unemployed, 
more than when he took 
office. 

TC) He said he would 
never weaken America’s 
defense forces—but today, 
7 of 10 U.S. Army Divi- 
sions and 7 of 13 aircraft 
carriers are not combat- 
ready. 


What Reagan 
did as Governor. 


When Ronald Reagan be- 
came Governor of Califor- 
nia, the State had a $194 
million deficit, and when 
he left office there was a 
$554 million surplus. 

A skyrocketing wel- 
fare program, running out 
of control, was reorganized 








with the result that 
300,000 ineligibles were 
dropped from the rolls, 
while the truly needy had 
their benefits increased by 
more than 40%. 


The year he entered 
office, the State’s Medicaid 
program was in the red. 
The very next year it was 
in the black. 


Even while holding 
the annual increase in the 
administrative cost of gov- 
ernment to a mere 1.9%, 
Governor Reagan was able 
to implement a property 
tax relief program of $2.4 
billion ...a school district 
rollback tax of $550 mil- 
lion ...a $214 million 
property tax relief pro- 
gram for senior citizens 
...a $230 million income 
tax relief program for 
renters... a one-time $335 
million sales tax reduction 
...and income tax rebates 
amounting to $720 mil- 
lion. 


In addition, he in- 
creased scholarships to 


needy students by 500%, 
aid to the State University 
by 105%, the State College 
system by 164%, the Com- 
munity Colleges by 323%, 
and primary and second- 
ary systems by 105%. 

If California were a 
nation, it would be the 
seventh largest economic 
power in the world. For 8 
years, Ronald Reagan was 
Governor of California. 
The kind of Governor he 
was says a good deal about 
the kind of President he 
will be. 


What Reagan 
will do 
as President. 


As President, Ronald 
Reagan will assemble the 
finest team of people to 
help him implement his 
comprehensive economic 
program. 

He will phase in tax- 
rate cuts, and couple them 
with common sense con- 
trol over government 
spending. He will also 
place an immediate freeze 
on federal hiring, and act 
to cut out billions of dol- 
lars of waste in govern- 
ment. 

For senior citizens, he 
will act decisively to 
strengthen the Social Se- 
curity system and improve 
the quality of health care. 

For unemployed work- 
ers, he will sponsor job 
retraining programs, 
while working to achieve 
the type of economic 
growth that can create 
new jobs—always aware 
that economic growth is 
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the only real answer to the 
unemployment problem. 

For families, he will 
act to transfer, wherever 
possible, federal programs 
back to State and local 
governments—along with 
the tax sources to pay for 
them—so more effective 
progress can be made in 
the areas of neighborhood 
preservation, educational 
quality, and improved 
housing. 

For women, there 
will be strong support for 
equal rights and oppor- 
tunities in the key areas of 
greatest concern—the em- 
ployment area, to name 
just one. 


Peace is key. 


As President, Ronald 
Reagan will work for 
peace by combining three 
essential requirements 
into a foreign policy that 
will not only gain the 
peace but maintain the 
peace. They are: 

_) The revival of 
America’s economy to the 
level of strength it used to 
enjoy—a necessity because 
any nation that is inter- 
nally weak cannot hope to 
have a foreign policy that 
is strong. 

(_) The restoration of 
America’s defense ca- 
pability to the point where 
there is once again a mar- 
gin of safety, and the all- 
important ability to deter 
precisely those aggressive, 
adventurous actions in the 
world that threaten the 
peace. 


_] The establishment 


of much closer ties with 
our allies, and a system of 
much more frequent com- 
munication with our 
adversaries. There must 
always be a readiness to 
talk, to plan, to negotiate, 
to work non-stop for the 
world’s greatest cause: the 
cause of peace. 

During this year’s 
presidential campaign, 
there were many oppor- 
tunities to explore the 
precise positions of Gover- 
nor Reagan on every 
single issue. Hopefully, 
you did so. If you didn’t, 
you can do so now. Because 
it is important that you 
not only know his posi- 
tions on the issues, but be 
aware of his performance 
on the job. And it is es- 
pecially important that 
you take that performance 
and its promise for the 
future, put it alongside 
Jimmy Carter's perfor- 
mance and its promise for 
the future ...and compare. 


The time is now 
for strong 
leadership. 





Reagan 


for President 


Paid for and authorized by Reagan Bush Committee. United States Senator Paul Laxalt, Chairman, Bay Buchanan, Treasurer 
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Updating John’s Sockdolager 








ad e was a passionate fisherman and a 
passionate taxonomist, and so his 
collected works include Catalogue of 
Books on Angling, including Ichthyology, 
Pisciculture, Etc. Once when he caught 
a seven-pound trout, he sent it to his 
friend and whist partner James Russell 
Lowell, and Lowell rewarded him (and 
the trout) with some forellean verses that 
began: 


Fit for an Abbott of Theleme, 
The whole Cardinals’ College, or 
The Pope himself to see in dream 
Before his Lenten vision gleam, 

| He lies there, the sockdolager! 


This was John Bart- 
lett, the mild and 
scholarly propri- % 
etor of the Univer- 
sity Book Store in 
Cambridge, Mass., 
who was asked so of- 
ten about the origin of 
some quotation or 
other that he decided 
in 1855 to printa small 
(295 pages) collection 
that he entitled Famnil- 
iar Quotations. Out this 
month from Little, 
Brown, in which Bartlett 
eventually became a se- 
nior partner, is the 15th 
edition of his little collec- 
tion, the first updating in 
twelve years. Now 1,540 pages, with 
22,500 quotations, it is a sockdolager. 3 
Nearly 3,000 of the quotations are new% 
to this edition, ranging from the max- 3 
ims of Ptahhotpe, an Egyptian vizier 9 
of the 24th century B.C. (“Do not be ar- 
rogant because of your knowledge, but 
confer with the ignorant man as with the 
learned”) to the gnomic counsel of Car- 
toonist Robert Crumb (“Keep on truck- 
in’). And in the array of such selections 
lies a whole history of Americans’ chang- 
ing views of the world. 

Bartlett’s own view was that a famil- 
iar quotation should be familiar. “The ob- 

ject of this work,” said he, “is to show, to 
some extent, the obligations our language 
owes to various authors for .. . ‘household 
words.’ ” The New England household of 
1855 was devoutly high-minded. About 
one-third of Bartlett’s quotations came 
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from Shakespeare and the Bible, the rest 
mostly from worthy English poets. 
Among the unincluded: Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Thoreau. 

Bartlett edited eight revised editions, 
slowly admitting novelties like Ralph | 


The new Bartlett's adds Dylan and shrinks Shakespeare 


touched for almost a quarter-century. The 
year 1914 echoed to the guns of August, 
and the tenth edition of Bartlett's vibrat- 
ed with new quotations from foreigners: 
Lewis Carroll, Nietzsche, Shaw, George 
Eliot (also, belatedly, Thoreau’s Walden, 
but still no Hawthorne or Melville). The 
‘20s and °30s brought yet another revo- 
lution in literary sensibilities, and new Ed- 
itor Christopher Morley decided in 1937 
that the best rule for choosing a quota- 















Quote-Collector Bartlett with newcomers: 
Liberace, Allen, Joplin and Dylan 


tion was simply his own taste. “We have 
tried to make literary power the criterion 
rather than width and vulgarity of fame,” 
he wrote. Morley’s view of literary power 
brought the Bartlett's debuts of Dostoev- 
sky, Blake, Conrad and T'S. Eliot, along 
with four columns of quotes from Mor- 
ley’s own forgettable works. World War 
II, in turn, made literary power yield to 
political power. Enter Churchill, Hitler, 
Douglas MacArthur and the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

And 1980? Bartlett's editor, Emily 





Waldo Emerson. At his retirement, he left | Morison Beck, daughter of Historian 
a literary monument that remained un- | Samuel Eliot Morison, has reverted some- 








what to Bartlett’s original concept of fa- 
miliarity, and what is familiar today is 
pop culture. So step aside Shakespeare—a 
few inches, anyway—to make some room 
for Bob Dylan (“The answer, my friend, 
is blowin’ in the wind”), Janis Joplin 
(“Down on me, down on me/ Looks like 
everybody in this whole round world/ Is 
down on me”), Timothy Leary (“Turn on, 
tune in, drop out”), Wladziu Valentino Li- 
berace (“I cried all the way to the bank”), 
Yogi Berra (“The game isn’t over till it’s 
over”) and Woody Allen (“Play It Again, 


Sam”).* 

A new generation of literary figures 
also sounds pop: Mario Puzo (“I'll 

make him an offer he can’t refuse’), Pad- 

dy Chayevsky (“I'm mad as hell and I'm 

not going to take it any more”) and Andy 

Warhol (“In the future, everyone will be 


world-famous for 15 mifiutes”). Even the | 


most eminent politicians nowadays 
are often remembered 
less for literary 


= theatrics. Richard 


is trailed by a whole 
series of unstates- 

manlike remarks: 
“You won't have 
Nixon to kick around 
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any more I'm not 
a crook . I want 
you all to stonewall 


it? 

Changing times bring 
not just new concepts of 
celebrity but new evalua- 
tions of Christmases past 
Wildernesses are In now; 
belching symbols of indus- 
trial power are Out. Abigail Adams’ 
“Remember the ladies” is, of course, 
obligatory. And, in keeping with its re- 
lentless democracy, the new Bartlett's 
greatly increases the space devoted to 
the works of Anon. He (she) now pro- 
vides not only such familiar items as 
“O.K.,” “Kilroy was here” and “Women 
and children first,” but also a cornucopia 
of cowboy songs, Indian chants and even 
some less-than-familiar Swahili proverbs 

(“Speak silver, reply gold”). 

“TI think of Bartlett's as literary ar- 
chaeology,” says Beck, “in which famil- 
iar and noteworthy quotations reveal .. 
the nature of the age and the people who 
created them.” Ifso, the 15th edition, with 
its chorus of sayings by Neil Armstrong, 
Muhammad Ali, R.D. Laing, Mick Jag- 
ger and the rest of the tribe, reminds one 
of Victor Hugo's platitude about an idea 
whose time has come, a quotation that 
Beck calmly assures us Hugo never 
said. Bartlett would have been proud 
of her. —By Otto Friedrich 


*No, Humphrey Bogart never said what everybody 
thinks he said in Casablanca. All he said was “Play 
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z power than for pop | 


Nixon, for example, | 





it!” and all Ingrid Bergman said was “Play it. Sam.” 
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Wa tiest 
Teacher’ 


All you have to do to enter our compe- 
tition is answer three easy questions. 
And you could win an incredible 


skiing vacation for two in Aspen, Colorado. 


Or $10,000 cash. Or one of 1000 sets of 
Teacher's Ski scarves and hats. 

You'll find the correct answers on every 
bottle of Teacher's Scotch. That makes it 
as easy to enter our sweepstakes as it is to 
enjoy the smooth taste of Teacher's. 

How to enter The First Annual 
Teacher's Ski Competition: 
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follow 
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1980 BACARD! IMPORTS. INC , MIAMI, FL 














The Chairman of the Board 
tells “The Chairman of the Board” 


why it's time for Imperial. 


Lee Iacocca talks to Frank Sinatra about the future of luxury cars in America. 





styling actually helps the car 





On July 18 1980 Frank Sinatra, t 

entertainment industry s “Chairman 
of the Board.” joined Lee A. lacocca 
Chatrman of the Board of The Neu 


Chrysler Corporation, at the first 


perform the way you need a car 
to perform these days. 
Sinatra: Fine, but what about 
the things | can’t see? What 
about engineering? You guys 
public exhibition of America’s neu had a big reputation for 
engineering 

Iacocca: | believe we're still 
ahead. But engineering a car 
has changed radically. 


substantially different from them; it Sinatra: Come on, Lee, this 


est luxury car, the 1981 Imperial. 
This new Imperial is an unusuall\ 


timely automobile, newer than its 





competitors and, in significant wavs 





A Pies } a8 aE Iacocca: What do you think today’s luxury country can put a man on the moon, but we 

ts these differences that make the Imperial the = - 
; hil : car should be? can't build an automobile right. Where's our 

unique aufomodile ul ts ’ 
ae F : hap : } Sinatra: | don't know where to start technology when it comes to things we use 

ifter opening the exhibition and viewing the new — Jaegeea: Start with the way it should every day? 

/ r 1, ‘ 

Imperial, Sinatra and lacocea spent some time look Iacocca: | hear you. But I've been in this 
discussing what America needs in a luxury car Sinatra: Well, first of all, I'd want it to look business a lot of years and when I look at the 
today and how this new Imperial fills those needs simple. I think things are getting cleaner new Imperial, | see an electronic marvel 


ES and simpler looking 
Sinatra: When you build aluxury car, where and that's how it 
do you start? How do you laydown the specs? should be 
Iacocca: You try to build a luxury car that’s Iacocca: Agreed 
better than the competition. Say youtake your That's why we tried to 








leading potential competitor and you might keep the Imperial as 

say, ‘I'm going to give a customer 105 percent uncluttered as 

of this guy's riding comfort. Or 100 percent possible 

of his cornering ability! You can set your Sinatra: The shape is 

sights on what the people are already buying very clean 

Sinatra: |s that what you did? Iacocca: [t's what we 

Iacocca: Sure. But our standards for this call slippery 

Imperial were based moreon whatthe people Sinatra: Slippery? : 

need today than on what the competition is | Iaeecea: Slips through “..when I look at the new Imperial, I see an 
giving them. You know, times have changed _ the air. In the wind electronic marvel.” 

in the automobile business. tunnel they give ita — —— _ _ 

Sinatra: You mean the energy crunch number they call a drag coefficient. Tellsyou Simatra: An electronic marvel? What does 
Iacocca: Partly. That's why today you have how aerodynamic the car is. The lower the that mean? 

to try to build a car that’s the right kind of number, the better Iacocca: Okay. You mention the space pro- 
car for now and, hopefully, for tomorrow as Sinatra: Well, you've come out of the wind gram. Our electronics division down in 
well. Now, you've owned a lot of cars tunnel with avery elegant looking automobile. Huntsville, Alabama, was a prime contractor 


Sinatra: You'd better believe it Iacocca: What pleases me more is that the on the Redstone missile and the Saturn 








Apollo program. We're an indus- 
try leader in automotive elec- 
tronics, going back to electronic 
ignition. There are several hun- 
dred electronics experts down 
there in Huntsville and after we 
switched them from space work 
to commercial work, the 
Imperial is one of the things 
they went to work on. 
Sinatra: What did they do? 
Iacocca: Built our system of 
Electronic Fuel Injection. 
Sinatra: Fuel injection’s been 
around for years. 

Iacocca: Not like this. The 
Imperial has the first continuous 
flow fully electronically con- 
trolled fuel injection for any 
production automobile built 
anywhere in the world. 
Sinatra: Why is that good? 
Iacocca: First of all, it controls 
both the fuel delivery and the 
spark advance, based on infor- 
mation it gets from about a dozen sensors 
that monitor everything from engine tem- 
perature to barometric pressure. They feed 
all this information into what we call the 
Combustion Computer. Then the computer 
figures the best possible spark advance for all 
these conditions and the best proportion of 
air to fuel, and meters out the exact amount 
you need. 

Sinatra: What's in it for me? 

Iacocca: Four things. First of all, it starts 
by just a turn of the key. Second, you get the 
smoothest idle, even on cold mornings. 
Number three, there are practically no balks. 
And number four, practically no stalls. 
Sinatra: Sounds terrific. 

Iacocca: And that’s only the half of it. I tell 
you, we've never had electronics like this. 
Now you've got to admit, this instrument 
panel is rather unusual. 

Sinatra: |'ve driven a lot of cars and I've 
never seen anything that looked like it. But 
why does a digital instrument panel make 
the Imperial a better car? 

Iacocca: Because it makes you a smarter 
driver. Tell me, what do you need to know 
when you're driving a car? 

Sinatra: ! want to know how fast I’m 
going. How far I've gone. How much gas 
I've got left. What time it is. That's all. 
Iacocca: Okay. This instrument panel 
shows you all of that in words and numbers. 
Sinatra: No gauges? 

Iacocca: No gauges. This is the only produc- 
tion built American car with a completely 
electronic digital instrument cluster. 
Sinatra: And what do the buttons do? 
Iacocca: They turn your instrument panel 
into an Electronic Communications Center. 
Push button number one and your speedom- 
eter changes from miles to kilometers. 
Sinatra: Not bad. 

Iacocca: Push button number two and 
your electronic chronometer gives you the 
date instead of the time. Button number 









1981 Imperial. Size and price: comparable to 
Cadillac Eldorado and Continental Mark VI. 49 
EPA est. mpg. 26 est. hwy. mpg. Use these ests 
for comparison. Mileage may vary depending on 
speed, weather, trip length. Actual hwy. mileage 
will probably be less. Calif. ests. lower. 










“Every luxury is standard. And there are more 
luxuries standard than any car in America.” 


three turns the whole chronometer into an 
electronic timer that tells you how long 
you've been driving. 

Sinatra: What about how far I've gone? 
Iacocca: That's button number four. Push 
it and the electronic odometer shows you 
how far you've gone since you started. The 
next button tells your average speed. 
Sinatra: And it’s all in miles or kilometers. 
Iacocca: That's right. Button six shows 
how far the gas in your tank will take you 
under present driving conditions. Number 
seven shows how many miles you're now 





Imperial Quality Assurance Program starts with preselected parts (1) and 
special care assembly (2), goes on to a 5.5-mile test drive (3), hot engine checks 
(4), water checks (5), checks of suspension, steering (6), electrical systems (7) 
and meta! finish (8) before final sign-off (9). 





“I wanted to be able to give it a basic limited 
warranty twice as long as the competition's.” 





Leavethe lights on and it makes 
a tone. 

Sinatra: Very musical. 
Iacocca: | told you we built it 
for you, Frank. 

Sinatra: What about your 
other customers? Is this stuff all 
standard equipment? 

Iacocca: Frank, the only 

option on the Imperial is a power 
sliding roof. Every luxury is 
standard. And there are more 
luxuries standard than any car 
in America. I've got even more 
luxuries than you would ask for. 
Sinatra: Try me. 

Iacocca: You try me. What fea- 
tures do you want in your car? 
Sinatra: Start with music. 
Iacocca: Your choice of four 
sound systems, standard. All 
stereo. All with the best 
speakers we've ever had. 
Sinatra: Power steering, power 
windows, power seats. 
Iacocca: Of course. 

Sinatra: Leather upholstery? 

Iacocca: Frank, this is the only car in the 
world with an interior by Mark Cross. It’s 
even got a built-in garage door opener and a 
hood ornament of Cartier crystal. 

Sinatra: You're not fooling around with 
quality on this baby, are you? 

Iacocca: | wanted a quality automobile tosell. 
I wanted to be able to give it a basic limited 
warranty twice as long as the competition's. 
Sinatra: How long is that? 

Iacocca: Two years or 30,000 miles, which- 
ever comes first. It 
covers all parts except 
tires, all labor and all 
schedule mainte- 
nance. Our rust war- 
ranty lasts three years. 
Sinatra: | don't even 
pay for an oil change? 
Iacocca: That's right. 
The Imperial warranty 
has the details. 
Sinatra: That kind of 
confidence takes guts. 
Iacocca: | know what 
went into it. Look, 
every one of these 
Imperials gets a test 
drive by an expert. We 
built a Quality Assur- 
ance Center where the 
whole vehicle gets a 








getting to the gallon. And number eight 
gives your mileage over your entire trip. 
Sinatra: |'ve never had that on any car. 
Iacocca: There's more. 

Sinatra: More buttons to push? 

Iacocca: No. This part is all automatic. If 
either half of the dual hydraulic brake sys- 
tem is defective, a light goes on. If the 
emergency brake is on, this lights up. If your 
oil pressure or battery voltage are too low, 
or your engine temperature is too high, these 
lights come on. 

Sinatra: That's a lot of lights. 

Iacocca: We've got chimes, too. If you don’t 
buckle up, your Imperial will chime at you. 
Leave the key in the ignition and it beeps. 


going-over to make 
sure that nothing gets out that’s not first- 
rate. When an inspector there signs off on the 
car, the signed papers actually come with 
the car. 

Sinatra: | think there are a lot of 

people waiting for a car like this one, Lee. 
Iacocca: I've got a bunch of Imperial dealers 
who are ready for them, Frank. 

For the name of 
the Imperial 
dealer nearest 
you, call toll-free 
1-800-521-7272. 
In the state of 
Michigan call 
1-800-482-6838. 





Chrysler Corporation 
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——Theater 


Ghostly Cry 


THE SUICIDE by Nikolai Erdman 


his seriocomic drama is a relentlessly 
pumped-up footnote to Stalinist re- 
pression. It is a police-state curio dating 
from 1932. After 18 months of rehears- 
als. The Suicide was banned by the Mos- 
cow censors on the night of its dress re- 


hearsal, and its author, Nikolai Erdman | 


(1902-70), fell into abject disfavor 
The play’s message is that an indi- 


| vidual does not stand a ghost of a chance | 


in a tyranny. Despite some farcically fun- 
ny moments, and a brigade of song-and- 
dance gypsies—presumably immune to 
Communism’s joyless coercions—The 
| Suicide, as of 1980, iterates the obvious 


Derek Jacobi in The Suicide 
Unfazed even by a giant Junglegym. 


The hero, Senya (Derek Jacobi), is an ev- 
eryman-nobody. He has no job, is sup- 
ported by his wife and browbeaten by her 
mother. He decides to kill himself. 
Immediately, he is lionized by a pa- 
rade of advocates who relish the idea of a 
martyr’s bearing witness to their pet 
creeds. A seedy intellectual, played with 
querulous pungency by John Heffernan, 
wants Senya to die for the valor of the in- 
telligentsia, while a writer urges him to ex- 
pire for the glory of art, and a faded beau- 
ty argues for the ideal of romantic love. 
Senya does not keep his rendezvous 
with destiny, but Derek Jacobi does, Best 
known for the title role in the TV series 
I, Claudius, Jacobi makes his debut at 
Broadway's ANTA Theater a thumping 
virtuosic triumph. He is unfazed even by 
the giant Junglegym of a set. Toward the 
end of the play, Senya pleads with the 
faceless state: “Give us the right to whis- 
per.” This production usurps the right to 
drone —By T.£. Kalem 
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Your Hedge Against Inflation! 
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“Have we ever had a president that wasn't indefatigable?” 








hen photographers are allowed to 
snap Jimmy Carter jogging, John 
| Anderson swimming and Ronald Reagan 
riding horseback or climbing a tree 
bare-chested, the object is not simply to 
provide some lively pictures to spice up a 
dull campaign. The presidential contend- 
ers are not-so-subtly showing the elector- 
ate that they are hale and hearty, up to 
the physical rigors of the country’s high- 
| est office. 

But just how healthy are they? That 
question was raised last week at a press 
conference called by Dr. John Roglieri 
of Manhattan’s Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center. An ambitious New York 
internist, who took advantage of the meet- 
ing to make available to reporters cop- 
ies of his latest book on health risks, 
Roglieri complained that voters are forced 
to rely on assessments made by each can- 
didate’s physician, and that these are 
not standardized. 

Though Roglieri’s complaint is valid 
up to a point, Americans now have far 
more intimate medical knowledge of their 
leaders than have citizens of other coun- 
tries, or than Americans had in the past. 
When Grover Cleveland was secretly op- 
erated on for cancer of the jaw and mouth 
on board the yacht Oneida as it cruised 
on Long Island Sound, the public was told 
that the President had had some bad teeth 
extracted. The public did not know about 
Woodrow Wilson's stroke, nor were vot- 
ers told about Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt’s failing heart. John F. Kennedy 





Medicine — 





| to. which people with this valve con- 


dition may be susceptible. 

> Jimmy Carter, 56, is 5 ft. 9% in., 151 
Ibs.; blood pressure 120/80. Like all oth- 
er Presidents, Carter has visibly aged in 
office, but he remains in excellent shape. 
Jogging three miles a day has brought his | 
resting pulse beat down from 60 to 50 
beats per minute. The most versatile ath- 
lete of the three candidates, Carter also 
likes fishing and tennis. He gets six hours 


| sleep a night, and avoids hops, lima beans 





“Fit” for the Presidency? 








_ Medical profiles raise questions, but are reassuring 


spoke to intimates of “my Addison’s dis- 
ease,” but the public was told that he had 
“a partial adrenal insufficiency.” Dwight 
Eisenhower was the exception. After he 
was felled by a heart attack, he and his 
physicians chose full medical disclosure, 
issuing daily bulletins that went so far as 
to describe presidential bowel move- 
ments. Lyndon Johnson was generous 
with details of his 1965 gall bladder op- 
eration—and, as a now-famous photo- 
graph attests, he even showed off his scar 
for the nation to see. 

This year all three presidential can- 
didates seem remarkably fit. 
> John Anderson, 58, is 5 ft. 10% in., 148 
Ibs.; blood pressure 120/68. He has var- 
icose veins that require no treatment, 
and a high-frequency hearing loss in both 
ears for which he does not need a hear- 
ing aid. He sleeps seven hours a night 
and is an avid swimmer, trying to squeeze 
in a 50-lap session each day. In 1974 An- 
derson was diagnosed as having mitral 
valve prolapse, a slight deformation of 
one of the four valves of the heart. The 
condition, not generally dangerous, is 
thought to be shared by up to 15% of 





Americans, but it produces a distinct | 
heart noise, and so is known as the | 


“systolic-click-murmur” syndrome. He 
has no symptoms but has been advised 
to take penicillin before undergoing den- 
tal work because infection sometimes 
spreads through bleeding gums. The an- 
libiotic is intended to ward off a bac- 


terial infection to the heart, something 
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| physicians, and the full results made pub- 





and Swiss cheese, to which he is allergic. 
His hemorrhoid problem appears to be in- 
active. He occasionally suffers shin splints 
from jogging. 


| » Ronald Reagan, 69, is 6 ft. 2 in., 194 Ibs.; 


blood pressure 130/80. He had a 1967 
prostate operation in which stones were 
removed. He has some hearing loss (at- 
tributed by his doctor, John Reynolds of 
Los Angeles, to age, and by Reagan to the 
noise of a revolver fired too close to his ear 
while he filmed a movie in the 1930s. He 
also has an arthritic right thumb, and suf- 


| fers from hay fever. Reagan rides and uses 


an exercise wheel regularly. According to 
his doctor, the wheel has contributed to 
“his upper torso and chest muscles [being] 
really well preserved.” 

The candidates’ physicians contend, 
probably correctly, that they have re- 
leased all “significant” material. Some 
observers—including Dr. Roglieri—say 
they would like to see Presidents and can- 
didates for the presidency submit to 
checkups by an independent panel of 


lic, It would be hard to choose, or cer- 
tify, such a panel. Nor can there even 
be any real guarantee of future good 
health. After all, which American has 
not heard of someone who, a few days 
after his or her annual checkup, suf- 
fered a heart attack? = 





Johnson displays gall bladder scar (1965) 





A clean bill of health, then a heart attack 
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Sweet Harmony 
There will be a Met season 


t may go down in history as the Met- 

ropolitan Opera’s elevator contract 
Talks with the orchestra started on the 
second floor of Manhattan's Doral Inn, | 
moved up to the sixth, and then rose still 
higher to the 17th, where a tentative 
agreement was finally reached over the 
weekend. Though the musicians still have 


to ratify the contract—and 16 other 
unions must settle as well—one thing 
seemed virtually certain: the Met will | 


have a 1980-81 season after all 

The chief issue never was pay but 
hours. The 93 members of the orchestra, 
who had to play five performances a week | 
under the previous contract, insisted on a 
reduction to four. They were so deter- 
mined that they even volunteered to ac- 
cept a slightly smaller pay increase than 
the opera had offered. Said Union Coun- 
sel I. Philip Sipser: “The cause of the dis- 
pute is overwork, which produces illness 
and tension.” The Met board was equal- | 
ly adamant, claiming that to give in would 
seta precedent for other unions and wreck 
the opera's precariously balanced budget 
Said Executive Director Anthony Bliss: | 
“Survival is the question.” 


Aco: as the negotiators finally dis- 
covered, there was always room for 
compromise. The musicians have partic- 
ularly exacting jobs and cannot be com- | 
pared with members of most other unions; 
indeed, about 20 who play unusually de- | 
manding instruments such as the horn 
and the oboe already had four perfor- 
mance weeks. The precise details of the 
settlement awaited this week’s ratification 
vote, but it almost certainly represented | 
a mutually acceptable trade-off. “We got 
to the top in more ways than the 17th 
floor,” exults Violinist Sandor Balint. The 
management is just as happy. “I’m elat- 
ed,” says Bliss. The real hero is Federal 
Mediator Wayne Horvitz, who persuaded 
both sides to lay aside their almost patho- 
logical hostilities. Says he: “They got rid 
of all that nonsense in the last three days 
and stopped shouting at each other.” 
Unfortunately for opera lovers, the 
discord has already cost five weeks of per- 
| formances, including the season premiere 
of Turandot, starring Luciano Pavarotti 
and Montserrat Caballé. It will be two or 
three weeks before the house reopens. For 
some productions, like Samson et Dalila, 
Das Rheingold and Gétterddimmerung, the 
agreement almost certainly has come too 
late. A new staging of Queen of Spades, 
planned for next March, may also be 
scratched. Even so, there were few tears 
at Lincoln Center. If the accord had not 
} come now, there might have been no sea- 
son atall = 
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FOLKS WHO WORK AT JACK DANIEL’S 
go out of their way to drink the cool water 
from our own Cave Spring. 


We only have two fountains. But folks could 

be working at the farthest warehouse and still 
find an excuse for getting by one of them. So 
we know our water is good for drinking. 
We also know it’s good for Jack Daniel's. 
You see, it’s completely iron-free — and 
iron is a natural enemy of good whiskey. 
A sip of Jack Daniel's, we believe, 

will cell you why we all appreciate 

our iron-free spring. 





Tennessee Whiskey * 90 Proof « Dis 
Lem Motlow, Prop. Inc 


Placed in the 


tilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 
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A giant communications breakthrough. 
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Introducing new Post-it® Notes from 3M 

They look like ordinary note paper. But they're 
far more convenient. They have an exciting 
kind of adhesive on the back which allows them 
to be attached without staples, paper 

clips or tape 


They'll stick to almost any surface. Then come 
unstuck when you want them to. So you 

can use them to attach notes to correspond- 
ence, flag pages in books and magazines, 
or as routing slips 


Post-it Notes are available in three sizes 
3” x 5”, 3" x 3” and 142” x 2” There’s even 
Post-it Note Tape for blind-copying letters 
or memos 


Free sample. 


Ask the person who buys your supplies 

to get a free sample from your office supply 
dealer. Or look in the Yellow Pages under 
“Office Supplies” for a dealer near you 
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Environment 





Taj Mahal glistening in the sunlight; inset: a leaf of inlay 


at a 24° 


showing pitting 





Is the Taj Mahal Doomed? 


Industrial pollution is eating away India’s great monument 


I has been called the greatest compli- 
ment ever paid to a woman. Built 34 
centuries ago by the bereaved Mogul Em- 
peror Shah Jehan as a tomb for his be- 
loved wife, Mumtaz Mahal (Chosen of the 
Palace), the Taj Mahal is perhaps the 
most extravagant and beautiful mausole- 
um in the world. Made of shimmering 
white marble from Rajasthan, its domes 
and minarets glow so brightly, even in 
moonlight, that large sections were 
wrapped in burlap during the most recent 
India-Pakistan war out of fear that Pak- 
istani aircraft might use it as a beacon. 

Such precautions may not be needed 
in the future. Growing industrial pollu- 
tion is slowly darkening the gleaming 
monument. Some worried Indian conser- 
vationists figure it may be totally discol- 
ored in 50 years. 

The Taj has survived past threats. In 
the second half of the 18th century, it was 
looted of precious stones, gold panels and 
two silver doors. The elements have also 
taken their toll. But these earlier assaults 
may pale beside the damage that could 
come from the industrialization of Agra 
(pop. 1,250,000), which creates great 





clouds of pollutants. Worse sull, the Taj | 


is located in the valley of the Yamuna 
River, where atmospheric inversions trap 
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corrosive agents for days at a time. 

Though only about 1% of the Taj’s 
surface has been affected, the damage is 
already distressingly obvious. Marble that 
was once a bright white is now streaked 
with pitting that gives it a yellowish cast 
Some red sandstone of adjoining build- 
ings has actually begun to flake. The chief 
culprits are believed to be coal dust and 
sulfur dioxide fumes; these help create sul- 
furic acid that attacks the calcium car- 
bonate of the marble. Most of the pol- 
lution comes from two coal-fired power 
plants, a large railroad switching yard and 
myriad small coal-burning foundries. Sull 
more pollution may be in the offing from 
a new oil refinery in nearby Mathura 

At the Indian Heritage Society's urg- 
ing, the government is considering means 
of protecting the Taj, India’s greatest tour- 
ist attraction (more than 3.5 million vis- 
itors a year). It has installed pollution- 
monitoring gear. It has also promised to 
relocate the power stations and foundries 
and to replace coal-burning locomotives 
with diesels. But these are expensive, per- 
haps ultimately unworkable solutions 
Meanwhile, workmen are repairing and 
replacing marble slabs as fast as they can 
So far, though, the pollutants are winning 
the race a 








Skeptical View — 


Another look at Love Canal 


hen President Carter approved the 

relocation of some 700 families from 
the Love Canal area in Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., last May, he acted on the assump- 
tion that the old chemical dump site was, 
in the words of a New York State report, | 
a “public health time bomb.” But just how 
severely have the people of Love Canal 
been imperiled? Reviewing the scientific 
findings to date, a panel of distinguished 
doctors has now issued a surprising ver- 
dict. In its view, no scientific evidence has 
been offered that the people of Love Ca- 
nal have suffered “acute health effects” 
from exposure to the hazardous wastes, 
nor has the threat of long-term damage 
been conclusively demonstrated. 

The report, commissioned by New | 
York Governor Hugh Carey, is sharply 
at odds with preliminary investigations 
These had indicated that the rate of mis- 
carriages, birth defects, asthma, and nerve 
disorders was significantly higher among 
people living near the runoff from the 
leaking dump site than among other res- 
idents. One researcher, hired by the EPA, 
claimed to have found a high incidence 
of chromosomal abnormalities. Such de- 
fects have been linked with spontaneous 
abortions, birth defects and cancer. 

But the panel, chaired by Dr. Lewis 
Thomas, chancellor of the Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center, attacks 
the quality of these studies. The chromo- 
some report, it noted, involved no con- 
trols or reviews by independent scientists 
before it was released. That breach of 
standard scientific practice, said the pan- 
el, “was a disservice to the citizens most 
intimately concerned and to the public 
at large.” The panel also found fault with 
an investigator who hinted at nerve dam- 
age among Love Canal residents: “Equiv- 
ocal or ambiguous observations are like- 
ly to do more harm than good.” 





he authors of the challenged studies 

were understandably irritated. Can- 
cer Researcher Beverly Paigen said that 
while her voluntary effort was only a pre- 
liminary study, “it would have been un- 
ethical to put it into a drawer and forget 
it.” Jeered Love Canal Homeowner Ma- 
rie Pozniak: “This is apparently the only 
place in the U.S. where you can eat, 
breathe and drink 240 poisonous com- 
pounds and be safe.” 

The panel did not deny the clear risk 
in living atop toxic pollutants. As Thom- 
as put it: “Love Canal is obviously a mis- 
erable place, and I feel very sympathetic 
to the residents.” It did say that before 
any rational decisions can be made about 
these dangers, they must be established 
by something more than what Thomas 
calls “fragmentary and poor science.” 
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—Television 


The Bodies in Question 


The new season puts a lecherous sneer back into sex 





lame it on OPEC. Blame it on the mood 

of the country. Blame it on Suzanne 
Somers. Blame it on anything you want; 
there's plenty to go around. As the new 
TV comedy series finally slink into view 
after the actors’ strike, an ominous trend 
becomes evident. The witty humanism of 
the best "70s shows—Mary Tyler Moore, 
M*A*S*H, Taxi—has given way to jokes 
built around bustlines and pratfalls. Out 
goes the humor of social complicity, of 
reasonably mature characters; in stomps 
the japery of sexual humiliation, in which 
grimly aggressive caricatures swat each 
other with gag lines. Mary Richards’ chic 
office wear is déclassé; this year’s line con- | 
sists of tank tops and tight jeans. Good- | 
bye, Golden Age of TV comedy; hello, 
Little Annie Fanny. Watch ‘em and weep: | 
the age of the smutcom is upon us. | 

Viewers tuning in over the next month 
may think that they have 
entered a time warp, for the 
programs seem like instant 
artifacts of the ‘50s, when 
automobiles were first rec- 
ognized as sex objects and a 
movie star like Jayne Mans- 
field seemed manufactured 
on the voyeur’s assembly 
line. There is a difference 
though: most of the new fare 
pretends to an awareness of 
feminism. /t's a Living (ABC, 
Thursdays at 9:30 p.m. 
E.S.T.) is set in a posh Los 
Angeles restaurant, where 
five spunky women try to 


keep a sense of humor as The quintet of waitresses on a voyeur’s assembly line in It’s a Living 


they fight off lecherous cus- 

tomers. Lecherous viewers, however, are 
encouraged: the waitress uniforms look to 
have been painted on by Frederick's of 
Hollywood. On Wendy Schaal, who 
brings just the right mixture of innocence 
and sensuous vitality to her role, the char- 
acter fits as well as the uniform. 

I'm a Big Girl Now (ABC, Fridays at 
8:30 p.m. E.S.T.) means to be a battle of 
wills and wits between a young divorcee 
(Diana Canova) and her haranguing fa- 
ther (Danny Thomas). Diana is sweet and 
smart, but, in the opening episode at least, 
it is father who knows best: he turns from 
Jewish mother to father confessor in rec- 
ord time. She must endure his sudden wis- 
dom even as she trades toilet and under- 
wear jokes with the rest of the cast, 
including her boss (Sheree North), who 
has an LQ. of 190 but talks only of trysts 
with men who dress up in rubber. 

Ladies’ Man (CBS. Mondays at 8:30 
p.m. E.S.T.) is a clumsy attempt to sat- 
irize almost every woman who has a good 
job and a little ambition. It is set in the of- 
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Hanks and Scolari in Bosom Buddies 








Sorel and Pressman in Ladies’ Man 





| a milestone in TV history: the eclipse of | 


| boob tube. 








fices of a woman’s magazine that pub- 
lishes articles on both “Sexual Harass- 
ment and the Working Woman” and “17 
Ways with Tuna Fish.” The boss is an 
amalgam of famous woman editors—a 
sort of Helen Gloria Vreeland. But the 
moment a token male (Lawrence Press- 


| man) joins the staff, the gals go man-crazy 
| The editor in chief (Louise Sorel) tests the 


new man his first day on the job, prom- 
ising to advance his career if he agrees to 
spend the weekend with her. Ladies’ Man 
may develop into a vehicle for sprightly 
social comedy but, at the moment, this ve- 
hicle isa Ms. carriage. 

It is not easy to blend social comedy 
with slapstick, especially when the em- 
phasis is on the latter. Farce is a preci- 
sion instrument: the cuckolded husband 
must negotiate a labyrinth of plot twists 
before he opens his bedroom door at the 
split second his lovely young wife adjusts 
her peignoir and the milkman defenes- 
trates himself. Farce demands ingenuity, 
grace and discipline—qualities in short 
supply on network TV. Occasionally those 
magic imps Penny Marshall (Laverne) 
and Cindy Williams (Shir- 
ley) bring it off. Now Chris 
Thompson and Joel Zwick, 
two veterans of L & S, have 
devised Bosom Buddies 
(ABC, Thursdays at 8:30 
p.m. E.S.T.). The first ep- 
isode is as silly as its prem- 
ise: two guys dress as 
women to secure lodging in 
an all-girl hotel. Some Like 
It Hot this is not, and some 
of the jokes are more than 
nine days old. But there is 
promise here: the young 
stars, Tom Hanks and Pe- 
ter Scolari, know when to 
underplay a line and when 
to run with it. If Thompson 








| and Zwick can find inventive ways to ex- 


tend this single-joke situation, Bosom 
Buddies could be worth watching. 

One wishes that could be said for 
Ted Knight and Too Close for Comfort 
(ABC, Tuesdays at 9:30 p.m. E.S.T.). As 
Mary Tyler Moore's Ted Baxter, Knight 
embodied a wonderful comic oaf: vain, 
inept and hilarious. In his new series he 
is just another henpecked husband, who 
must put up with two nubile daughters 
and fall over a loveseat every eight min- 
utes. The other seven minutes, Too Close 
slavers over the sight of bountiful Lydia 
Cornell as she ponders the implications 
of taking a deep breath. The show can- 
not see the farce for the tease. The ac- 
tors exaggerate their gestures grotesquely. 
as if performing R-rated charades for the 
nearsighted. Too Close for Comfort marks 


a fine comic actor, and the full festering 
of the smutcom. Never has the medium 
more fully deserved its reputation as the 
— By Richard Corliss 
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Scratching a 98-Year Itch 


| History strikes out as the Phillies finally win a Series 


“Oo: the whole,” W.C. Fields assert- 

ed as his epitaph, “I'd rather be in 
Philadelphia.” That was easy for Fields 
to say: he was not a baseball fan, No 
team in the majors has had as long or 
luckless a history as the Philadelphia 
Phillies. In 98 years, the Quaker City also- 
rans contrived to reach the World Se- 
ries just three times. In 1915 the Phillies 
were whipped by the Boston Red Sox, 
four games to one. The last Philadelphia 
entry, the 1950 Whiz Kids, fizzled in 
four straight games to the New York Yan- 
kees. Until this year the Phillies man- 
aged to win fewer World Series games 
(one) than Thoroughbred fillies managed 
to win Kentucky Derbys (two) 

Last week the long wait for a winner 
finally ended. Having folded, spindled 
and mutilated their hopes for nearly a 
century, the Phillies beat the Kansas City 
Royals, four games to two, to become 
world champions. If the Phillies have 
changed, so have the times. In an era 
when vandalism has replaced simple cel- 
ebration, Philadelphia's Veterans Stadi- 
um looked like a banana republic during 
the final game. More than 600 policemen 

-some mounted on horseback, others 
hauling on the leashes of snarling attack 
dogs—surrounded the field during the 
final inning. With 65,838 fans thus held 
at bay, Relief Pitcher Tug McGraw threw 
a third-strike pitch past Royals’ Outfield- 
er Willie Wilson with the bases loaded 
for the last out, and the title belonged to 
Manager Dallas Green’s team. 

For all the dramatics in Philadelphia, 
the Series had actually been won two days 
earlier in Kansas City, when the Phillies 
staged a ninth-inning rally to win the fifth 
game, 4-3. Philadelphia Third Baseman 
Mike Schmidt, who was later chosen the 
Series Most Valuable Player, smashed a 
line drive past George Brett, his Royals 
counterpart. Brett dove for the ball, but it 
glanced off his glove and the comeback 
had begun. With the help of Pinch-Hitter 
Del Unser, who slammed a double beyond 
the flailing reach of Royals’ First Base- 
man Willie Aikens, the Phillies turned a 
one-run deficit into a one-run lead. Mc- 
Graw came on to shut the door on the 
Royals, striking out Rightfielder Jose Car- 
denal, again with the bases loaded 

Returning to Philadelphia, Kansas 
City had to face Phillies Ace Steve Carl- 
ton in the sixth game. The left- 
handed Carlton—odds-on choice for his 
third Cy Young Award as the National 
League’s top pitcher with a 24-9 regular 
season record—beat the Royals in the sec- 
ond game, striking out seven batters 
Equally important, he kept the Royals’ 
fleet base runners back on their heels with 
one of the best pick-off throws in the 
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Phillies fans unleash 98 


years of failure (above) with 
Tug McGraw’s chant 
(below): “We're No.1!" 





| Phillies’ late-innings tide. To add insult 


season became only the second player to 


| while averaging .326, suffered the cruel- 


| against Houston, he had been the goat, 


| “We're No. I!” 
=| by Peter Ainslie /Philadelphia 


game. Fretted Royals’ Manager Jim Frey 
“Any time they call a guy ‘Lefty.’ you 
know you got trouble.” 

The Royals had trouble until the 
eighth inning, when they finally scored a 
run off Carlton. But for the second time 
McGraw managed to eke out a save, aid- 
ed by an alley-oop catch by First Base- 
man Pete Rose, who speared a pop-up 
bobbled by Catcher Bob Boone for a cru- 
cial ninth-inning out 

The Royals’ bull pen, on the other 
hand, proved incapable of stemming the 


to ineffectiveness, Kansas City’s bull pen 
was turned into a menagerie in the final 
game. Philadelphia's Finest stored police 
dogs in the Royals’ left-field enclosure, 
and Reliever Marty Pattin had to ease 
his way past a posse of horses when he 
came on to pitch in the fifth inning. Said 
Pattin: “I thought we had a zoo out there 
The dogs were excited by the crowd, and 
they were barking and carrying on. When 
I started into the game, there were four 
or five horses standing by the door and I 
was just hoping I wouldn't get kicked.” 


s it was, the only damage was to the 
Royals’ pride. Willie Wilson, who this 


get 100 hits both left- and righthanded 


est fate. His Series-ending strikeout set a 
new record for whiffs (twelve). Brett, ey- 
ing Wilson’s empty locker after the left- 
fielder had fled to the showers, sympa- 
thized with his teammate: “Willie did 
things this year no player has ever done 
before, but this is what people will re- 
member, the strikeouts. It’s sad.” 

MVP Schmidt enjoyed the opposite 
fate. In the thrill-an-inning playoffs 


hitting .208 (five hits in 24 at-bats) and 
striking out twice with the bases loaded 
in the final game. The Major League 
home-run leader during the regular sea- 
son with 48, he regained his touch during 
the World Series, hitting .381, bashing two 
homers and driving in the winning run 
in two of the Phillies’ four victories. That 
resurrection led Schmidt to mystical ru- 
minations: “It was destined for us to win 
this thing. We overcame too many ob- 
stacles, came from behind too many times 
We would always find a way to win and 
that’s what makes this team great.” 

After the game Reliever McGraw, 
who names his pitches for liquors (the 
“Cutty Sark fastball,” for instance, sails 
up and away from the batter), was asked 
what he would drink in celebration. “Ev- 
erything,” he replied. To Philadelphia 
fans, he deserved no less. More than | mil- 
lion fans—in a city of about 1.5 million 
—turned out the next day for a victory | 
parade and rally, jubilantly joining in as 
McGraw led the long-awaited chant 
By B.J. Phillips. Reported 
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John Paul conducting an audience in St. Peter's 
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All the bishops meeting last week in the Vatican's Synod Hall 
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, Religion 


The Bishops and Birth Control 


No change, but they take a new look at divorce 


he Synod of Bishops, created by Pope 

Paul VI in 1965, is potentially an im- 
portant vehicle for sharing Vatican power 
with bishops whose people live under vast- 
ly different conditions all over the globe 
Though the synod is only an advisory 
body and the Pope sets the agenda, bish- 
ops have an opportunity to come to the 
Vatican every few years to present their 


ideas on church problems. The synod of 


1969, a year after Paul’s hotly disputed re- 
affirmation of the ban on artificial birth 
control, brought a demand from the bish- 
ops that they be cénsulted next time be- 
fore the Pope dropped any 
such doctrinal bombshell 
After that, Paul rejected 
urgings from his bishops to 
call a synod on family is- 
sues, probably because he 
feared opening up birth 
control to discussion again 

For his first synod, how- 
ever, Pope John Paul de- 
liberately picked the 
treacherous topics his pre- 
decessor avoided: the whole 
range of family issues, in- 
cluding contraception, 
abortion, sexual morality 
and the thorny question of J 
divorced Catholics involved 
in second marriages. The 
bishops talked for a month 
and when the synod closed 
last week it was evident that 
on birth control, the assem- 
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Germany's Cardinal Ratzinger 


bly had buttressed tradition rather than 
questioned it. The end result was a re- 
affirmation of Paul's teaching by the 216 
delegates, which not only strengthens of- 
ficial policy but also makes it appear 
less the view of one man in Rome and 
more that of the worldwide hierarchy 

As the synod began, there was a flur- 
ry of excitement. Led by Archbishop John 
R. Quinn, president of the U.S. hierar- 
chy, a number of prelates from Western 
Europe, Canada and the US. baldly 
pointed out that large numbers of good 
Catholics simply do not understand the 
ban on birth control and are 
unwilling to obey it. But no 
one at the synod questioned 
Paul VI's teaching on birth 
control. And it soon became 
clear that many bishops in 
non-Western parts of the 
world take a dim view 
of contraception. Social- 
action liberal bishops from 
Brazil and other Third 
World nations spoke with 
special vehemence against 
it. Declared one Spanish 
language working group at 
the synod: “Christian mar- 
riage must be considered as 
a vocation to fertility 
Jaime Cardinal Sin of the 
Philippines protested 
against “demographic ma- 
nipulation.” Paul Cardinal 
Zoungrana of Upper Volta 


led a protest against the World Bank for 
its policy of refusing financial aid to coun- 
tries that have no population planning 
program 

The remaining business dealt with 
Catholics who practice contraception 
The synod’s final “propositions” for pa- 
pal consideration, codified by West Ger- 
many’s Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger, have 
been kept secret. But most apparently en- 
dorsed tolerance: the birth control doc- 
trine, as one Cardinal put it, “is not a 
discipline to be imposed in full rigor but 
should be gradually brought to the con- 
science of married couples as they ma- 
ture.” All sides agreed that the teaching 
must somehow be made more convincing 

At present, divorced and remarried 
Catholics are not considered church 
members in good standing who can re- 
ceive Communion. Their plight consumed 
Just as much synod energy as birth con- 
trol, and it probably causes far more an- 
guish at the parish level. Use of birth con- 
trol, after all, can be absolved. But 
remarried Catholics are in a continual 
State of sin, and the existence of children 
in second marriages deepens the problem 

According to one archbishop, a syn- 
od majority favored admitting remarried 
Catholics to Communion if they can con- 
vince their bishop they “sincerely believe” 
their first marriage was not a true one in 
the church’s view, even without a formal 
annulment. Officially, the synod only vot- 
ed to study the matter. It also urged that 
consideration be given to following the 
policy of the Eastern Rite Catholic 
churches, which permit remarried Cath- 
olics who have been “unjustly aban- 
doned” by their first spouse to take 
Communion By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Wilton Wynn/Rome 
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Smiting the 
Mighty Right 


PAWys. political preachers 





he housewife pauses while vacuuming 

the rug. Her drawl is as broad as her 
smile, as she declares herself “proud” to 
be from the “Bible Belt.” But she is a mite 
disturbed about all those ministers med- 
dling in politics, “Jesus didn’t tell us there 
was only one Christian way to think po- 
litically,” she says. “If my preacher and I 
don’t tell anybody how to vote, then no- 
body’s going to tell us how to worship. 
That’s the American way, isn’t it?” View- 
ers who agree are invited to phone or write 
in support of a new organization called 
People for the American Way. 

Such television plugs began running in 
14 cities last week. They are the latest ven- 
ture of Producer Norman Lear, creator of 
such series as Mary Hartman, Mary Hart- 
man and All in the Family. Lear's obvious 
targets are fellow TV personalities: Jerry 
Falwell and other right-wing preachers 
who are taking part in the presidential 
campaign. Lear became so exercised 
about religious politicians that he raised 
$300,000 to buy air time for his . 
spots and gave his time, talent 
and name to People for the 
American Way. Beyond the 
new TV spots, PAW is working 
on educational programs with 
leaflets and articles on “the na- 
ture of our pluralistic society,” 
for distribution in schools, 
churches and libraries. Ac- 
cording to its inaugural state- 
ment last week, “the danger of 
the Religious New Right is 
that they attack the integrity 
and character of anyone who 
does not stand with them.” A 
PAW manifesto, written by for- 
mer Yale Divinity School 
Dean Colin Williams, contends that the 
Protestant right threatens pluralism, de- 
mocracy and, yes, the American way. 


ince Ronald Reagan is the favorite of 

Falwell and Co., this looks like an 
election-eve attempt to stir a religious 
backlash against Reagan. But Lear, a con- 
tributor to John Anderson’s campaign, 
denies partisan intent. PAW involves a 
wide assortment of public figures both sec- 
ular and spiritual (among them: Editor 
Norman Cousins, former FCC chairman 
Newton Minow, Notre Dame President 
Theodore Hesburgh, Ecumenical Rabbi 


Mare Tanenbaum, President M. William | 


Howard of the National Council of 
Churches). PAW, moreover, is only one of 
several groups. Similar alarms have been 
sounded in recent weeks by the bishops of 
the Episcopal Church, Lutheran and Bap- 
tist lobbyists in Washington and leaders of 
other Protestant denominations. 

America has a long tradition of mix- 
ing religion and politics, from abolition to 


Prohibition, and up through current at- 








Norman Lear 
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“Bible Belt” housewife on TV ; 
Also hard hats and a threat to pluralism. 





tempts by both Carter and Reagan to en- 
list religious support. Indeed, all the 
groups attacking Falwell insist that they 
support the right of his “Moral Majority” 
or Christian Voice to apply religious val- 
ues in the arena of public action. Many of 
them have avidly supported such hot po- 
litical causes as the fights against segrega- 
tion and nuclear power. The problem, 
they say, lies in the methods used by the 
religious right, especially widespread lists 
of the supposed Christian positions, and 
attacks on legislators who disagree. 
“Those who do not fall in line, by impli- 
_ cation, are not good Chris- 
- tians,” complains Howard, 
' whose National Council of 
_ Churches has issued many po- 
litical pronouncements. “Our 
efforts are not undertaken to 
attack other Christians who 
have other views.” 

Many moderate Evangeli- 
cals are against Falwell too, but 
on different grounds. They re- 
sent the New Right's claim to 
speak for 45 million believers, 
especially on issues without 
specific biblical underpin- 
nings, such as the Panama 
Canal or SALT I. They also 
think the suggestion that any- 
one who disagrees is sub-Christian is ex- 
actly what Evangelicals have long criti- 
cized in Protestant liberals. The Evangel- 
ical journal Christianity Today is 
disturbed that the New Right favors “pro- 
life” and “profamily” causes but tends to 
ignore the Bible’s teachings regarding jus- 
tice, peace, and care for the poor. 

Jerry Falwell, who professes to be 
committed to U.S. pluralism, thinks the 
PAW crusade is mere partisanship. “Nor- 
man Lear sees a future threat to what he 
is doing, to the pornographic television 
he produces like Mary Hartman and 
Maude. He used Archie Bunker and Edith 
for years to demean women, got rich do- 
ing it, then gave a big donation to the 
women’s movement. He’s just playing 
games again, and using some liberal theo- 
logians for his own devices.” 

Falwell’s attack is characteristically 
blunt. But it suggests how hot the strug- 
gle is, how profoundly it involves not only 
political means but religious ends, and 
how likely it is to continue long after the 
present presidential campaign. a 








Milestones 








MARRIED. Dustin Hoffman, 43, versatile film 
actor (Papillon, Marathon Man) who this 
year won an Academy Award for his per- 
formance in Kramer vs. Kramer; and Lisa 
Gottsegen, 25, a lawyer; he for the second 
time, six days after his divorce from Anne 
Byrne, his actress-dancer wife of eleven 
years; in Roxbury, Conn. Hoffman and 
Gottsegen met through his parents and 
her grandparents, who were neighbors in 
Los Angeles. 


MARRIED. Gerald Green, 58, novelist (The 
Last Angry Man) who wrote the script 
for the Emmy Award-winning 1978 tele- 
vision series Holocaust; and Interior De- 
signer Marlene Eagie, 46; both for the sec- 
ond time; in New Canaan, Conn. 


DIED. Edwin Way Teale, 81, naturalist, pho- 
tographer and illustrator whose more 
than 30 books (The Lost Woods, North | 
with the Spring, A Walk Through the 
Year) combined a scientist’s eye for de- 
tail with a poet’s love for language; in Nor- 
wich, Conn. Teale, who became inter- 
ested in the out-of-doors during childhood 
visits to his grandfather’s farm in Indi- 
ana, put two decades of effort and 100,000 
miles of travel into a four-part series on 
the American seasons, which culminated 
in 1965 with the Pulitzer-prizewinning 
Wandering Through Winter. In it he 
wrote: “Beneath fields of white and riv- 
ers of ice and in the hard and frozen 
ground, life was waiting, confident, un- 
despairing. Its activity was merely sus- 
pended. The stillness, the seeming death 
of winter, is but an illusion.” 


DIED. Eleanor Grace McClatchy, 85, pio- 
neering woman publisher who for 42 
years ran McClatchy Newspapers, Inc., 
a chain that includes the Sacramento, 
Fresno and Modesto Bees in California, 
the Anchorage Daily News in Alaska 
and other dailies; in Sacramento. Mc- 
Clatchy was a playwrighting student at 
Columbia University when her father’s 
death in 1936 propelled her into the pres- 
idency of the company. She was aggres- 
sive in acquiring one television and sev- 
eral radio stations, and in using her 
newspapers’ influence to champion lib- 
eral candidates and causes, but personally 
she remained extremely reticent. In a 
rare interview, she once said: “I am con- 
tent to have people think I live in a 
cave and wear horns.” 


DIED. Sheldon Warren Cheney, 94, art his- 
torian and theater critic who helped de- 
fine the modernist movement in Amer- 
ican drama in the 1920s and "30s that 
was exemplified by such figures as Play- 
wright Eugene O'Neill and Designer 
Robert Edmond Jones; of a stroke, in 
Berkeley, Calif. He founded Theatre Arts 
magazine in 1916 (it discontinued pub- | 
lication in 1964). His books include The 
New Movement in the Theater (1914), | 
Expressionism in Art (1934) and The Sto- 
ry of Modern Art (1941) 
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Best — 


Cross writing 
instruments — unfailing 
daily companions for 
those who respect the 
finest. In lustrous 
chrome, gold filled, 
sterling silver, and 
14 Karat gold. From $9 
to $500.* 
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Cinema 


Miracle Worker 


RESURRECTION 
Directed by Daniel Petrie 
Screenplay by Lewis John Carlino 





dna Mae (Ellen Burstyn) is a faith 

healer without an orthodox faith 
Though the deaf and the halt are cured 
at her touch, she is no manic Holy Roll- 
er, no snake-shaking spellbinder invoking 
God's immediate intervention for the sake 
of a fatter collection plate. She is a sen- 
sible Kansas widow, retrieved from a 
brush with death, who restores health “in 
the name of love.” Love is all she wants 
to give to the two men in her life: her 
stern pa (Roberts Blossom), who responds 
to her proffered caress both as a seduc- 
tion and a slap, and a young rake (Sam 
Shepard), who is at first liberated by her 
power and then consumed in it 

Like its characters, Resurrection is a 





Ellen Burstyn in Resurrection 
Troubled by a healing gift 





| sympathetic but irreconcilable olio of ex- 
tremes. The film swerves between irony 
and sentimentality, human drama and 
melodrama, powerful acting and shame- 
less hammery—sometimes in the same se- 
| quence or shot. Screenwriter Carlino and 
| Director Petrie have previously worked 
in the genres of sci-fi schizophrenia (Sec- 
onds and Sybil) and domestic conflict (The 
Great Santini and Eleanor and Franklin) 
Here, they have tried to blend the two 
forms, but the film does not always gel 


The problem may stem from a lack of 


faith in its “small,” challenging story 
When in doubt, Carlino inserts a violent 
climax, or Petrie thrusts Edna Mae into 
an after-life that looks like an overlight- 
ed subway tunnel. They are more success- 





| may not walk on water, but she still per- 











ful in illuminating small, crucial scenes 
from the life of this ordinary woman who 
happens to be a miracle worker 

Any movie whose dramatis personae 
include a lovable old coot (Richard Farns- 
worth), a wisdom-of-the-ages granny 
(Eva Le Gallienne), a six-year-old victim 
of cancer and a Benji-type mutt is pouring 
itself a tub of bathos. One actor falls in 
Roberts Blossom, whose Old Testament 
gaze and sucked-in gums make the Amer- 
ican Gothic farmer seem as jolly as a 
game-show host. But most of the perform- 
ers bring craft and conviction to their 
roles. Shepard is especially fine. This gift- 
ed young playwright, whose works show 
an inside knowledge of America’s prodi- 
gal sons, now threatens to become a movie 
star. His whip-thin body coils itself 
around a character. In this difficult, not 
altogether plausible part, he menaces and 
mesmerizes. 

In its earliest form, Resurrection was 
the story of Christ returned to earth as a 
woman. It was Ellen Burstyn who urged 
the film into the direction it ultimately 
took. She brings to the role her custom- 
ary intelligence, passion and a human- 
izing sense of humor. Edna Mae is just as 
surprised and troubled by her healing gift 


| as her neighbors are; and Burstyn helps 


the moviegoer share in this discovery, She 


forms a miracle of sorts: turning this am- 
bitious, split-level movie into a personal 
triumph —By Richard Corliss 


Scream Queen 


TERROR TRAIN 
Directed by Roger Spottiswoode 
Screenplay by T.Y. Drake 


amie Lee Curtis gets into the worst 
scrapes. Tracked and trapped by ho- 
micidal maniacs in Halloween and Prom 
Night, deposited by leprous spooks into 
The Fog bank, and now manhandled by 
a psycho transsexual on a Terror Train, 
Curtis is the new virgin queen of shiv- 
ers. No-nonsense intelligence shines 
through her friendly, angular, leonine face 
(a gift from her mother, Janet Leigh, 
who pioneered the modern horror trend 
20 years ago by taking a bloodbath in 
Psycho). Thus when she flees into a dark 
closet or abandoned sleeping car—where, 
of course, the evil one waits, knife at 
the ready—she must have a logical rea- 
son. She does: to act as avatar of the 
movie audience’s delicious vulnerability 
Also to reap big bucks for the mer- 
chants of low-budget menace who have 
revamped an honorable film formula 
Most horror movies are of paper-plate 
disposability, piled high with ground 
round and too much ketchup. But class 
will tell, and Curtis has worked with the 
men at the head of the scare-picture class 
John Carpenter. who directed her in both 
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Halloween and The Fog, and Cinematog- 
rapher John Alcott, who makes this toy 
loco-motive of a film look as sleek and ee- 
rie as the ghost of the Twentieth Century 
Limited. Curtis brings her own class to the 
genre, though one wonders where her ca- 
reer will lead her next. Into an ominous 
shower stall? Like mother, like daughter, 
bless ‘em —R.C 


Fractured Freud 


BAD TIMING 

A SENSUAL OBSESSION 
Directed by Nicolas Roeg 
Screenplay by Yale Udoff 


odern, that is to say post-Freudian, 

Vienna. But the doings related in this 
film are strictly pre-Freudian, not to say 
prehistoric, in their banality. A 
dour young American psychiatrist (Art 
Garfunkel) is accosted at a party by a 
young American something or other 
(Theresa Russell), who is rather feverish 
in her gaiety. Instead of his suggesting a 
professional appointment, they decide to 
have an affair. But he cannot keep it light, 
and she cannot take it seriously; the rich 
variety of sexual experience she has had 
has led her to the conclusion that the plea- 
sures of romance are always messy and 
impermanent. In time, she attempts sui- 


rather | 








| Russell and Garfunkel in Bad Timing 
| Passion, pills and pop psychiatry 


cide by overdosing on pills, whereupon 
| the psychiatrist behaves rather badly. He 
delays his response to her call for help 
| and then commits what the investigating 
| policeman (Harvey Keitel) calls “ravish- 
ment” on her drugged and defenseless 
| person 
In the recounting, this glum and fa- 
miliar little tale of obsession worked out 


bel O ha aslie 





in an act of paltry vengeance sounds thin | 
and narrow. And so it is, at bottom. But 
the story is told mainly in a jumble of 

quick-cut flashbacks as the man waits in | 
the hospital to see if the doctors can save | 
his sometime lover. Interspersed in all this 
are interrogations of the psychiatrist by 
the detective and some peculiarly nasty 
glimpses into the surgery room, where un- 


| pleasant things are being done to the lady 


This skittery manner has worked for Di- 
rector Roeg in the past, notably in Don't 
Look Now, but it does not really suit a 
study in obsessional behavior. As anyone 
who has ever suffered that peculiar form 


| of mental torment knows, it tends to fo- 


| cus the mind narrowly and dully, rather 


as an aching tooth does, permitting it few 
enlivening leaps or juxtapositions of the 
sort this movie keeps attempting 
Garfunkel brings very little to the 
party. He is a bland, pleasant-faced man 
who seems incapable of strong words, 
let alone strong feelings. As for Actress 
Russell, one’s heart goes out to her 
Rarely has any performer, this side 
of a porn movie, been subjected to as 
many ugly and degrading moments in 
the course of a role. She endures them 
all without visible signs of embarrassment 
and even manages to act a bit. But hers 
is a lost cause. And this is a movie that 
deserves to disappear as quickly as 
possible By Richard Schickel 
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For different, innovative election night coverage, 


’ the way it’s never been done before, watch 
the excitement on ABC News with Frank Reynolds, 
| Ted Koppel, Barbara Walters and Max Robinson. 


ABC NEWS ELECTION NIGHT RETURNS 
TUESDAY, NOV.42 


Check your local listings for time and channel 
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Life, with a Touch of the Comic 





THE COLLECTED STORIES OF EUDORA WELTY 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; 622 pages; $17.50 





| Npncreay of stories is the 
writer's equivalent of a re- 
trospective exhibit, handily dis- 
played in a portable museum 
without walls. Works created at 
disparate periods and under dif- 
ferent circumstances are finally 
allowed to mingle in a single vol- 
ume, where they may harmonize 
or squabble with each other at 
will. In either case, an author's ca- 
reer is bound to look slightly dif- 
ferent afterward, even to devoted 
lifelong readers. With a length of 
time compressed between hard 
covers, memory is superseded by 
fresh considerations of breadth 


The results are not always sa- 
lubrious. Hidden flaws can appear 
as well as unsuspected virtues; re- 
petitiveness may drown out vari- 
ety. But Author Eudora Welty, 71, 
survives the ordeal of retrospec- 
tion beautifully. Her Collected 
Stories reprints all the works from 
four earlier collections, plus 
two previously uncollected pieces 
written in the '60s, a total of 41 sto- 
ries dating back to 1936, when a 
“littke magazine” called Manu- 
script first published her. At that 
time, the young Mississippi writer 
could not have guessed that she 
was enlisting in a new confedera- 
cy of Southern letters, one that would rap- 
idly push her forward as a standard bear- 
er. She was intent on simply getting down 
imaginatively what she saw and heard 
around her. This volume is a reminder of 
how thoroughly her personal visions have 
entered the public domain. 

Welty began writing after William 
Faulkner and before Flannery O'Connor, 
and her achievement has been partly 
eclipsed by theirs. All of them began with 
roughly the same material: life, odd and 
otherwise, in small towns of the rural 
South. Given this common starting point, 
comparisons of the three were probably 
inevitable, but they also were, and remain, 
misleading. Each looked at the South in 
a different way. Faulkner saw the tail- 
ings and butt ends of a long tragic myth; 
O'Connor perceived a gallery of gro- 
tesques testing the limits of God’s mercy 
to man. Welty concentrated instead on or- 
dinary people, on “the thing that makes 
them what they are in themselves, their 
secret life, their memory of the past, their 
childhood, their dreams.” Her choice car- 
ried with it the hush of inference, “sad as 
the soft noises in the hen house at twi- 
light,” and also the rustle of laughter. 








Excerpt 


r 4 They went down again and 

soon the smell of the river 
spread over the woods, cool and se- 
cret. Every step they took among 
the great walls of vines and among 
the passion-flowers started up a lit- 
tle life, a little flight. 

‘We're walking along in the 
changing-time,’ said Doc. ‘Any day 
now the change will come. It’s go- 
ing to turn from hot to cold, and 
we can kill the hog that’s ripe and 
have fresh meat to eat. Come one 
of these nights and we can wander 
down here and tree a nice possum. 
Old Jack Frost will be pinching 
things up. Old Mr. Winter will be 
standing in the door. Hickory tree 
there will be yellow. Sweet-gum red, 
hickory yellow ...’ He went along 
rapping the tree trunks with his 
knuckle. ‘Magnolia and live-oak 
never die. Remember that ... And 
run, little quail, run, for pF} 
we'll be after you too.” 








110 


For Welty has always been a superb 
comic writer. Her well-known early sto- 
ry, Why I Live at the P.O, is a hilarious 
portrait of sheer cussedness; the narrator, 
postmistress at “the next to smallest P.O. 
in the entire state of Mississippi". makes 


tuowasvicron herself so obnoxious to her bizarre 


Eudora Welty: Contributing personal visions to the public domain 








kinspeople that she stalks out in 
a huff and sets up housekeeping 
at her place of business. The town 
is then split into those who will pa- 
tronize the post office and those 
who refuse to use the mail at all. 
rather than cross the family 


elty can wring humor from 

the Southern idioms without 
mocking them. In Petrified Man, 
a beautician named Leota remi- 
nisces about her recent courtship 
“Honey, ‘me an’ Fred, we met in 
a rumble seat eight months ago 
and we was practically on what 
you might call the way to the al- 
tar inside of half an hour.” In The 
Wide Net, a none-too-bright hus- 
band thinks his pregnant wife has 
drowned herself; an awkwardly 
large party is assembled to drag 
the Pearl River. Of course, no 
body is found, but Doc, who owns 
the net, pronounces himself 
pleased with the expedition: “I've 
never been on a better river-drag- 
ging, or seen better behavior. If it 
took catching catfish to move the 
Rock of Gibraltar, I believe this 
outfit could move it.” 

Welty occasionally wrote sto- 
ries set as far afield as Ireland and 
Italy, but she seems most at home 
in Mississippi backwaters “spread 
out from Baptist church to schoolhouse.” 
She gives these places different names 
(Victory, Beulah, Morgana, China Grove) 
and residents who meet unhappy as well 
as amusing fates. People are murdered, 
crushed by falling trees; some drink too 
much, some go crazy. Those who think 
of Welty as a gentle, “safe” Southern writ- 
er may be surprised to find an early story 
about a geek, a consumer of live chick- 
ens for a traveling circus. 

For some of Welty’s most unfortunate 
characters, no consolation is possible. 
Others, though, can seek out the land, 
the profusion of growth and beauty that 
is never farther away than the dirt road 
over yonder. If a boy wants to get away 
and think, he can do so royally: “He 
stood in the light of birdleg-pink leaves, 
yellow flower vines, and scattered white 
blooms each crushed under its drop of 
water as under a stone, the maples red 
as cinnamon drops and the falling, 
thready nets of willows ...” Such iso- 
lated scenes may some day seem as re- 
mote as Jane Austen’s country villages. 
If so, the work of Eudora Welty will 
similarly serve as a guide to how it 
once was. 








—By Paul Gray 
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6¢Ted Bates gotus 
‘a piece of the Rock’ 
and that got us far 
more awareness than 
any other insurance 
company.?? J 4 





Robert A. Beck 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
“To a lot of people, one life insurance company was 
pretty much like another. Then Ted Bates took the con 
cept of mutual insurance and turned it into ‘Get a piece 
of the Rock’ And ‘Get a piece of the Rock’ quickly be- 
came a part of the American idiom. Today, our research 
shows that when you ask people to name a life insurance 
company, far more name Prudential than any other. 
We know our advertising, which supports the largest 
national selling organization in the insurance field, has 
a lot to do with it. Because our research also shows that 
Prudential advertising is remembered far more than that 
of any other insurance company. Of course, we know 
there's more to good advertising than a single campaign 
and for the past ten years we've had the best from Bates 
—memorable copy, ingenious production, effective 
media (like our own Prudential College Scoreboard) — 
all handled in a thoughtful, no-nonsense style. To make 
it even nicer, they’re also nice people to work with.” 


Ted Bates. The US.P Agency. 
What sets us apart will set you apart. 


U.S.P. The Unique Selling Proposition. Uniquely Ted Bates. The U.S.P. gives each Ted Bates client an advertising campaign it can own. 
lt you believe, as we do, that the dollars you spend for advertising are a business investment and must be accountable for sales, 
please call Robert Jacoby, C.E.O. Ted Bates/New York, 1515 Broadway, New York, NY 10036 at (212) 869-3131. 
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A nation’s 





From the award-winning TV series. 





In attics, in barns, in forgotten 
corners of public archives, Martin 
Sandler has discovered the works 
of America’s pioneer photogra- 
phers, the men and women who 
chronicled the transformation of 
a rural nation into a great 
industrial power. Now he 
offers the finest of their 
images, woven together 
with a superb text, in a 


book which, like The 
Family of Man, 
captures the 
extraordinary 
human drama of 
“ordinary” lives. 


More than 250 
photographs on 
_ 275 oversize 

\ pages, $19.95 
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Silent Prophet 
MERTON: A BIOGRAPHY 


by Monica Furlong 
Harper & Row; 342 pages; $12.95 


ust 32 years ago, The Seven Storey 

Mountain appeared in American book- 
shops. Within weeks the autobiography 
became the most unlikely bestseller in 
American history—600,000 copies in the 
original clothbound edition. The author, 
Thomas Merton, was a young Roman 
Catholic convert who had scuttled a 
promising literary career to seek the aus- 
tere and silent cloister of a Trappist mon- 
astery. But the career pursued him. At 
the time of his death in 1968 at the age 
of 53, the monk who dwelt in a hermit- 
age at Gethsemani Abbey in Kentucky 
had become the most celebrated religious 
recluse in the Western world 

Now British Biographer Monica Fur- 
long, 50, offers the first full-length assess- 
ment of the hermit celebrity, a provoc- 
ative and thoughtful examination of a life 
that she judges to be “victorious.” 

It might have been a disaster. Mer- 
ton was so restless in infancy, his mother 
recorded, that only by singing to him 
could she quiet him sufficiently to dress 
the boy. His artist father, a New Zea- 
lander, cultivated his son's passion for the 
creative; the talented but apparently frus- 
trated American mother gave him a com- 
pulsion to be perfect. That Thomas would 
long feel unloved may well have come 
from his desperate efforts to please this 
fastidious woman. When she lay dying of 
cancer, she refused to let her children see 
her; she sent the six-year-old Thomas a 
farewell letter from the hospital 

The childhood restlessness plagued 
Merton through school in France and in 


Britain, where he entered Cambridge. His 
j 
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SHOULD VE 
VOTED. 


You know that’s what you're going to say 
if your candidate doesn’t win. 





A Public Service of the National Association of Secretaries of State Ad. 
and the Advertising Council 
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Sally And Mike Have Teamed U 
To Send Love Around The World. 


Mike Schmidt Ss - . Be P10 by Bex 
Has Joined | : 
ANewTeam. 


Baseball star Mike Schmidt has 
joined his friend Sally Struthers 
in her efforts to send love and 
support to needy children around 
the world. Together they're work- 
ing to build a strong team and 
Mike is doing what he can to help 
one child have a happier, 
healthier life. Through Christian 
Children’s Fund, Mike sponsors 
a little girl and he’d like to tell 
you about her. 

“Marta is very special to me. 
She needs me and I can't tell you 
how important that makes me 
feel. She lives in a very poor vil- 
lage in Guatemala. Her home is 
little more than a mud hut. There | | 
is no sanitation. And povertyand}| “For just $15 a month, you can help make a big difference 
disease are all around her. But can help a child like Marta. You | ina poor child's life. 
thanks to Christian Children’s needn't send any money now. “You'll also learn how you can 
Fund, I’m able to help. Just mail in the coupon below. write and receive letters in return. 

“Marta goes toa special center “Christian Children’s Fund will | It’s a very special way for you to 
every day where she is fed a good,} send you a child’s photograph share your sponsored child’s life. 





wholesome meal. Her mother —_| and family background “Please send in the coupon 
goes, too, and learns how to information. You'll learn about _| today. Join Sally's Team. And 
prepare better food. And when | Christian Children’s Fund, how _| you'll know what I know. The joy 
Marta’s strong and healthy my | and where the child will be of being needed by one small child 
sponsoring her will mean she can | helped, and how your 50¢ a day | who's reaching out for your love” 
have a chance to go to school.’ [pe ee oe oe ee ee eee 
Dr Verent J. Mills NTIMNI 
We Need You CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 
J A Ti T k Iwish tosponsoraboyO girlO anychild 0 who needs my help. Please send my 
( Jur formation package today. 
in eam in package 

0. 0 , ‘ . 00. 4 CI want to lear more about the child assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send my first i 

If we're going towin the battle sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll retum the photograph and other material 
against the world's hunger and so you can ask someone else to help. 
poverty we're going to need OI prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15 





more players. That's why we need j OI cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $ 


you to join this team. Sen d Sines 
d Address 


Your Love I: stat Zp 
Member of American Council of Voluntary Ager nies f ow Foreign Service, Inc. Gifts are tax deductible 


In Calif.: Write Worldway Postal Center, P.O. Box 92800, Los Angeles, CA 90009. Canadians: Write 


1407 Yonge St. Toronto. Ontario M4T 1Y8. Statement of income and expenses available on request 


Around 
The World. IChristian Children’s Fund, Inc. 























U.S. Ski Team 


The struggle 
to win 
never ends. 


The Olympics are over. But 
there’s the World Cup and 200 other 
races to come. On five continents. 
Against the toughest competition in 
the world. So the U.S. Ski Team 
needs you. 

Our Alpine and Nordic teams 
are not subsidized by the govern- 
ment. Team members invest years 
of their lives training to win. But 
they’re going nowhere unless you 
help. Please send your tax-deduct- 
ible donations to the U.S. Ski Edu- 
cational Foundation, Box 100M, 


ark City, Utah 84060. g/g 
ii | 


Please help. 








first year there was his last. He spent too 
many nights in beds other than his own, 
and fathered an illegitimate child. His fu- 
rious guardian, a family friend, dealt with 
the indiscretion. But when Merton left for 
a visit to the U.S. the next summer, the 
guardian wrote to suggest that Thomas 
stay there. (The young woman and her 
son died in a London air raid early in 
World War IL.) 

The Seven Storey Mountain was so cir- 
cumspect about Merton’s youthful sins 
that his later conversion seemed oddly 
lopsided. Furlong’s exploration of the 
Cambridge episode reveals the secret, 
morally reckless side that the monk would 
later say “demands a whole life of pen- 
ance.” What distinguishes Merton, how- 
ever, is more than the detailed portrait of 
his scandal-marred youth. The monk 
lived more than two decades after his ear- 
ly epic, and he died quite a different man 
from the one he first described. Furlong 
provides what Thomas Merton himself 
only partly disclosed in later works: a 
chart of the pilgrim’s progress toward ma- 
turity. His dark night of the soul was a 
long, arid season. Fame was no solace. 
Told by a monk in Rome that there ex- 
isted a cultist trend called “Mertonism,” 
he disowned followers with a fierce warn- 
ing: “Anyone who imitates me does so at 
his own risk. I can promise him some fine 
moments of naked despair.” 


Ma emerged from his crises dis- 
illusioned but stronger. His devotion 
to God, the Virgin Mary, the fruits of con- 
templation remained intact. His question- 
ing of institutions increased. Though he 
kept his own will in check, he doubted a 
system that “constantly organized and 
marshaled [the young ones] this way and 
that.” In his 1951 spiritual treatise, The 
Ascent to Truth, Merton had ingenuously 
defended the churchmen who silenced 
Galileo, and he had counseled other pi- 
oneers to be patient with ecclesiastical 
censors. Now he sharply questioned such 
blind obedience. 

At Gethsemani, Merton was given 


permission to build a modest, cinder- | 


block hermitage in which to write and 
pray, and to receive a mounting stream 
of visitors. His message journeyed far be- 
yond the confines of the retreat into a 
world with which he was finally at ease. 
The perduring cause was peace—a cause 
he had first championed in his days at Co- 
lumbia in the 1930s: peace among races, 
peace in Viet Nam, peace between the su- 
perpowers who were to decide the fate of 
billions of souls. The irksome discipline 
of the monastery, Furlong concludes, had 
given him the freedom to be a prophet. 
That freedom could be savored for 
only a moment. After a journey to meet 
with Asian mystics in India and Ceylon, 
death came in Bangkok, where Merton, 
padding about in his room, was electro- 
cuted by a faulty fan. The words—and 
they were a torrent within that vow of si- 
lence—are undying. —By Mayo Mohs 
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Taxman’s Ax 


An IRS ruling may prompt 
publishers to destroy stocks 


Ss ome pens are mightier than other 
pens. Last year the Supreme Court 
handed down an opinion that spelled 
harder times for thousands of publishers 
and their authors. In Thor Power Tool Co. 
vs. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the 
court ruled that the company could not 
claim a reduced value on warehoused 
stock in order to lower its taxes. The ac- 
counting procedure, known as a write- 
down, was a standard legal loophole. Its 
plugging has allowed the IRS to move with 
its customary even heavyhandedness, 
“All the IRS is doing is carrying out reg- 
ulations. that have been in force for many 
years,” counters Jerome Kurtz, commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

All this came as one more piece of 
bad news to US. publishers, already 
whipsawed by inflation and recession. 
The IRS edict made it more costly to main- 
tain backlists, the reserve of older and usu- 
ally high-quality books that sell slowly but 
steadily year after year. To such houses 
as Knopf, Random House, Houghton 
Mifflin, Scribner's, and Little, Brown, 
backlists confer a sense of tradition and 
continuity whose value cannot be entire- 
ly tallied in dollars. Says Knopf Editor in 
Chief Robert Gottlieb: “Our intent is to 
keep our backlist in print as long as pos- 
sible and to make those books available 
to, bookstores and libraries. We'd cease 
being Knopf if that were to change.” } 

Less feisty bookmen admit that they 
are already moving unsold books out of 
their warehouses at an accelerated pace. 
Says Viking Treasurer Theodore Flam: | 
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“We're talking about a reverse effect on 
cash flow. We are losing money on our in- 
ventory, and we can’t afford to. We might 
not be publishing the marginal, slower- 
selling books any longer. It’s costing pub- 
lishers tax money up front now. Publish- 
ing, in the end, will lose out.” Hard- 
pressed houses are being forced to 
remainder their stock (sell it at a large dis- 
count and turn the loss into a tax deduc- 
tion). Few publishers are known to have 
sent books to the pulpers. When and if 
they do, the unwanted volumes would be 
dumped into vats. There, acids would 
bleach the words from pages before they 
are processed into such products as tow- 
eling and tissues. 

The vision of scholarly and scientific 
books being reduced to toilet paper was 
instant grist for Russell Baker's saturnine 


| mill. Observed the humorist in his New 


York Times column: “Thus is the produce 
of the most fertile brain placed at the dis- 
posal of the masses. The most advanced 
mind is able to serve the humblest illiter- 
ate by being applied to contain a sneeze, 
to comfort some tender portion of the 
flesh, to absorb perhaps a dollop of fish 
grease which has landed on the kitchen 
floor.” 


he recent tax regulation will be even 

harder on first novelists, and is cer- 
tain to curtail lesser-known writers’ ad- 
vances against royalties. The Hollywood- 
izing of publishing and the boom-or-bust 
psychology that pervades the industry 
have made it more difficult to place first 
novels and nonfiction without mass ap- 
peal. The Thor decision can only quicken 
this trend. Few publishers are likely to 
take risks on little-known authors without 
at least a guarantee of a tax break on his 
unsold books. First printings will be 
smaller, and second printings may be- 
come a rarity for trade books that are not 
bestsellers. In addition, declining back- 
lists are sure to harm the small, indepen- 
dent bookstore that attracts readers look- 
ing for hard-to-find literary works. The 
result: an economy of scarcity in which 
prices can only rise. Auto-parts dealers, 
who must operate under the same tax law, 
may not suffer at all. A new alternator is a 
necessity; a new author may be a luxury 
that can be deferred. 

Fortunately, there is one author in a 
position to do something about this situa- 
tion. Senator Daniel P. Moynihan (Max- 
imum Feasible Misunderstanding) plans 
to introduce special legislation that would 
exempt publishers from the Thor ruling. 
The bill would join one sponsored by Sen- 
ator Gaylord Nelson, who favors a mora- 
torium on implementing Thor. In the 
meantime, publishers searching for loop- 
holes might consider the tax credits avail- 
able for energy conservation. Books 
stacked against the walls of warehouses 
might be considered insulation. For the 
more literary, who prefer a Swiftian mod- 
est proposal, there is always the book- 
burning stove. ] 
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The Scariest Time of the Year 


a o matter what you have heard to the 
contrary, the Druids knew what they 
were doing. On Halloween, for example 
(their festival of Samhain), they would call 
forth the terrifying spirits of their world 
for the purpose of collecting them in one 
place and then driving them off. Holidays 
degenerate, unfortunately. Our own odd 
Halloweens have dwindled to occasions 
for guilty-looking parents to lurk under 
street lamps, while pip-squeaks in Darth 
Vader masks pass themselves off as ter- 
rifying spirits. But what shall we do with 
our real terrors? If a group of heathen 
tree lovers, like the Druids, could rid their 
world of its fears merely by throwing a 
party for them, could we not do likewise? 

It is worth a try. Here and now, as 
we approach the scariest time of the year, 
let our monsters come before us: 


VOICES OF TERROR 


1)Hi. My name is Jeff, and I'm your wait- 
er. The chef has prepared a bluefish today, 
witha... 

2) Ladies and gentlemen: the Bee Gees! 

3) ... and Sam Donaldson with the Pres- 


| ident in Air Force One. 
| 4) May I talk to you—alone? 


5) Ladies and gentlemen: the Who! 

6) Random House proudly announces the 
publication of the autobiography of a 
major American family. It’s called 
Wallechinsky, and it’s about... 

7) His talk—"“Canadian Utility Rates: the 
Long View”—may run a bit over the time 
allotted. But I’m sure that you'll agree ... 


| 8) Yes, I've written a novel. And you re 


in it. 

9) Ladies and gentlemen: the Grateful 
Dead! 

10) No problem 


NIGHT WITHOUT END 


7:30 Happy Days (R) 
8:00 The Brady Bunch (R) 
8:30 The Toni Tennille Show. Guests: 
Erik Estrada, John Davidson, Dr. Joyce 
| Brothers 
9:00 Washington Week in Review (R) 
9:30 Jronside (R) 
10:00 CBS Sports Spectacular. National 


roller disco championships (semifinals); 








cricket from Ottawa (live); legends of 
bowling 

10:30 The John Davidson Show. Guests: 
Toni Tennille, Erik Estrada, Dr. Joyce 
Brothers 

11:00 Maude (R) 

11:30 The Best of Carson. Guests: Toni 
Tennille, others 

12:00 Movie: Crazy Hondas (1979). Erik 
Estrada, Dr. Joyce Brothers (3 hrs.) 


THE TURN OF THE SCREW 


No parking. No standing. No soliciting. 
No loitering. Post no bills. No fishing. 
Driver does not make change. No swim- 
ming from dock. No swimming from 
bridge. No vacancy. Keep off. Keep out. 
Out to lunch. Out of gas. No trespassing. 
No talking. Authorized personnel only. 
No checks cashed. No checks accepted. 
Do not touch. No refunds. No ballplaying. 


No visitors beyond this point. No admis- | 


sion. Full. Closed. No children. No turns. 
Do not enter. Wrong way. Stop. Yield. 


THEM 
Bo and John Derek 


IT 
10 


INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS 


1) Dear Mr. Doe: 

This mailing is only going out to the 
15 most intelligent people in the US., 
because... 

2) Dear Tenant: 

The heat... 

3) Dear Mr. John Doe: 

How would you like to wake up one 
morning in your home at 2121 Elm 
Street to learn that you and your wife 
Mrs. Helen Doe have just won... 

4) Hi Gang! 

Well, here’s that old Christmas letter 
again. Mary (“Groucho,” to her friends) 
thought that you all might be getting sick 
and tired of this annual epistle. But I told 
her... 

5) Dear Guardian of Nature: 
Sure, 1 billion killer sharks sound 











like a lot. But did you know 

6) Dear Fehow-Demeeratdohn Jack: 
Abscam schmabscam. Ozzie Myers is 

still the kind of guy . . 


I WAKE UP SCREAMING 


1) Vissarionovich. A zany new musical | 


based on the life of Joseph Stalin. Star- 
ring Joel Grey. Choreographed by Bob 
Fosse. “A gem"”—New York Post. 

2) Hoof. A zany new dance entertainment 
by Bob Fosse. Covers the period in his 


| life just after the making of Chicago and 


just before Dancin’ and All That Jazz. 
“Clix'— Variety. 

3) The Prisoner of Talk. A zany new com- 
edy by Neil Simon about four wacky Man- 
hattan divorce lawyers and a custody suit 
not to be believed. Starring Jill Clayburgh, 
Marsha Mason, Charles Grodin and Alan 
Alda. “You will break your heart laugh- 
ing” —Gene Shalit. 

4) JO II Starring Bo Derek and 
Sylvester Stallone. With John Derek. 
Book and lyrics by Bob Fosse. “Zany” 
—Daily News. 

5) Zany. Woody Allen's final statement, 
in which Woody completes his last two 
years at N.Y.U. and settles down as 
a C.P.A. in Bensonhurst. “Perhaps the 
most important film of this or any year” 
—Psychology Today. 


There. Do you think that does it? 
Or have we left some terrors out, ones 
that we tremble to mention, much less 
to convene? Not that our trembling would 
make the slightest bit of difference. The 
terrors of the times have a tendency to 
arrive on their own steam. And see: here 
come three more. We know them well. 
For months they have been hounding us 
—grinning, waving wildly, like demons, 
grabbing our hands and shaking them, 
while we shied away in fright, figuring 
that with the ghost of a chance, we 
could avoid a confrontation perhaps for- 
ever. Now our hands shake on their 
own. For this is the scariest time of the 
year, and the three of them are out there, 
pounding at the door. 

Open it. You knew you'd have to 
vote eventually —By Roger Rosenblatt 
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GilbeyS idea 
a Bloody Mary: 


Taste the gin, too. 


Gilbey’s Gin is made with a unique idea in mind. 
The taste of the gin is important and should not be hidden 
by the mixer. So when you drink a Gilbey’s Bloody Mary, 
you'll taste the gin, too. - 
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- Another idea for a Bloody Mary: F P 
Mix with Holland House Smooth and Spicy Bloody Mary Cocktail Mix. « -4> 
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no taste 
in your low tar ? 


Just try the refreshing taste 
sensation of extra low ‘tar’ 
KOOL SUPER LIGHTS! 

It goes well beyond mere 
tobacco taste. So when you 
find that ordinary low ‘tar’ 
cigarettes taste flat and bland, 
your answer is the coolest low 
‘tar of them all...extra low'tar’ 
KOOL SUPER LIGHTS! 

C’mon up to KOOL! 


Original KOOL Low ‘Tar KOOL 
Long famous for 
coolness in smoking. 










es er Lig § Kings, tar 0.7 mg. nicotine: 
Mt mg. nicotine rie cigarette by FTC th A le nk 
6 mg 1.3 mg, nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Jan 20 





